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** They that cry down moral honesty, cry down that which is a 
great part of my religion — my duty towards God and my duty 
towards man. What care I to see a man run after a sermon, if he 
cozens and cheats as soon as he comes home ? On the other side, 
morality must not be without religion ; for if so, it may change, as 
I see convenience. Religion must govern it." — Seldon* 

*' To walk as children of the day, 
7*0 mark the precepts' holy light. 
To wage the warfare, watch and pray, 
Show who are pleasing in His sight. 

With golden bells, the priestly vest. 
And rich promegranates border'd round, 

The need of holiness express'd. 
And call'd for fruit as well as sound." 

Cazuper. 
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HARSH JUDGMENTS. 

IN modern preaching, what is most wanted, 
perhaps, is more minute teaching on the 
details of practical morality. The duties and 
virtues of life might with great profit be more 
fully insisted on in the pulpit ; and though we 
ought never to forget that, as Young sings — 

" Talk they of morals ? 
The grand morality, thou bleeding Lamb, 
Is love of Thee ; " 

yet we should remember that the knowledge of 
the right and the wrong, of the honourable and 
dishonourable, of the cruel and the kind, comes 
to no man naturally, but must be laid before his 
mind, and pressed on his conscience. Moreover, 
distinct sins, such as harsh judgments, evil 
speaking, lying, pride, selfishness, covetousness, 
must be rebuked and held up to reprobation ; 
and distinct graces, such as sympathy, kindness 
forgiveness, and humility, must be enforced as 
belonging to that kingdom which is " righteous- 
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ness" as well as "peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost** Doctrine and duty are closely woven 
into the teaching of our Lord's discourses, and 
into the writings of His Apostles. The inspired 
writers even sometimes leave the mysteries of 
grace, the glory of God, the promises of the 
Gospel, the privileges of the saints, and the rap- 
tures of heaven, and descend to the common 
business of life, to speak of the relations of hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, masters 
and servants, and they tell us that " the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching us that, denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world." 
So long as the sermon on the mount remains as 
the highest exposition of practical morality and 
the highest standard of spiritual duty, it becomes 
all who are " stewards of the mysteries of God " 
to come down into the field of daily life, and 
seek to bring the minds of men out of the 
horrible pit and miry clay of sin and selfishness, 
into harmony with the mind of God. 

Here it is thought that a volume of Homilies 
on some of the most common topics that belong 
to practical piety may have its use and find its 
own place in the Christian home. 

Let us begin the series with "Harsh Judg- 
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ments," — this disturbing cause of the peace of 
many a man's life, — this unchristian intrusion 
into the motives and behaviour of others. 
*' Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged : and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again." 

What is the judgment so decidedly forbidden 
by our Lord } Are we not to form any conclu- 
sion at all about our neighbours ? Are we not 
to discriminate betwixt good and evil in their 
actions ? Are we never to express an opinion on 
the character of other men, but let them pass on 
in their own course without praise or blame ? 
This would be simply impossible. We cannot 
help forming an opinion about others. We must 
in a measure sit in judgment on their conduct. 
Our Lord Himself distinctly recognizes the fact 
that we must pass our verdict on men's character 
and conduct, when He says we are to discern by 
their fruits the false teachers from the true. He 
has also said, " Judge not according to the ap- 
pearance, but judge righteous judgment." The 
Apostle to the Gentiles, moreover, not only asserts 
us that the power of expressing such " righteous 
judgment" is the privilege of the spiritually- 
minded Christian ; for he says, " He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is 
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judged of no man;" but he himself passes his 
verdict upon his fellow-apostle Peter, and he tells 
us how " at Antioch he withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed" (Gal. ii. II). So 
too, John, the Apostle of love, singles out a man 
of his day by name, and, holding him up to 
reprobation, condemns him : *' Diotrephes, who 
loveth to have the pre-eminence among them, 
receiveth us not. Wherefore, if I come, I will 
remember his deeds which he doeth, prating 
against us with malicious words." 

If, then, it is permitted to us to judge others, 
and if, indeed, we cannot help forming an opinion 
of the actor and his actions, what is the "judg- 
ment" forbidden by our Lord? Is it not the 
harsh judgment that we would deprecate being 
passed on ourselves ? Our Lord means, I think, 
that we are to judge others in the spirit that we 
would have others form an opinion of us ; for He 
adds as His reason why we should not judge, 
that there is a law of retribution. " Be very sure," 
He says, " that you in turn shall be judged by 
the same standard ;" " that with what measure 
we mete, it shall be measured to us again." 

Now, if we judge others as we would have 
them judge us, we shall do so tenderly and 
fairly, and shall be loth to put the worst con- 
struction on their conduct. There are some 
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people who live in an atmosphere of suspicion ; 
who are ever ready to believe the worst of 
others, and over whom there passes the chill of 
disappointment when the malicious tale or the 
idle story is proved untrue. These are they 
who impute for the generous deed selfish 
motives; who believe what seems most pure 
and beautiful to be, if you dissect it, base and 
vile. These are they who are ever ready with 
harsh speech and rude hand to pull the mote 
out of their friends* eyes, while the beam of self- 
conceit and uncharitableness makes them stone 
blind to the evil in their own. This continued 
criticism of another's conduct, this intolerable 
intrusion into another's life, manifestly reveals 
anything but a humble and charitable state of 
feeling. Oh, this lack of love, this lack of 
humility, this lack of generosity! We know 
our own motives surely better than our neigh- 
bours can know them ; and even when our 
actions look most suspicious, there exist hidden 
facts known only to ourselves, which, if revealed, 
would show how "unjust is the heartless criti- 
cism sometimes passed upon us. Let us not 
then be hasty in passing an ungracious verdict 
on our neighbour's deeds because of some exter- 
nal appearance or surface impression, nor let us 
pronounce harshly upon others' motives at all; 
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for so long as we know not their hidden springs, 
we cannot, without danger of a breach of Chris- 
tian charity, assume the censor's part, and sit in 
ludgment on their moral condition. 

How forcible and solemn are the words of the 
Apostle! "Therefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who both will bring 
to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts'* 
(i Cor. iv. S). 

Moreover, when faults are plain, and cannot 
be mistaken, let us not condemn hastily, or 
proclaim to the world at large our neighbour's 
failings, or blast by the breath of suspicion, the 
whisper of doubt, or the sneer of incredulity, the 
character we might have saved, and perhaps by 
our tenderness might have healed. Let us judge 
as we should wish to be judged. If we are 
sensitive to praise and blame, so are others ; if 
we shrink from censorious fault-finding, so do 
our neighbours ; if we are wounded by the un- 
generous imputation, so are our brethren ; and 
therefore, if we "do unto others as we wish 
them to do unto us," instead of the ungenerous 
comment and the unfair condemnation, we shall 
show them that charity which delights to throw 
a cloak over others' failings, and so to "hide 
the multitude of sins." Let us remember that 
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" charity suffereth long, and is kind ; is not easily 
provoked ; thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
and endureth all things." 

If, moreover, we show such kindness to others ; 
if we forbear rudely to touch their moral sores, or 
point the finger of scorn at their failings, do you 
not think that they in turn will show the same 
forbearance and tenderness to us ? Most true it 
is, even as regards men, "With what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again." Some one has said that the treatment 
we receive from others is but the reflection of 
what we give ourselves. Human nature is not 
so bad but that it will respond to generous kind- 
ness ; it will be overcome by good ; it may be 
melted down into returning love ; and this is just 
what our Lord means us to understand by the 
words, " Condemn not, and ye shall not be con- 
demned ; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; give, 
and it shall be given unto you : good measure, 
pressed down, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom." 

So far, then, with regard to our fellow-men. 
If we desire the charitable construction and 
the kind judgment, let us show these to others. 
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But let us remember that in this, as in everything 
else, we have to do with a greater than man. 
Not man is our judge, but God, To Him we 
stand or fall. And when we think of God, let 
us remember that a day is coming when we shall 
appear at His bar ; and since " by our words we 
shall be justified, and by our words we shall be 
condemned," and as the unforgiving cannot ex- 
pect to be forgiven, let us take heed that " all our 
things" — even our very judgments on others — 
" be done with charity." 

One great reason for not judging others, or only 
judging them as we ourselves wish to be judged, 
should be the consciousness of our own faults and 
imperfections. This ought to make us tender to 
the failings of others. 

" We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy." 

Every one of us has need to take up the cry of 
self-condemnation : " Enter not into judgment 
with Thy servant, O Lord ; for in Thy sight shall 
no man living be justified." Every sincere 
Christian has a deep and humbling conciousness 
of his own sinfulness. " The remembrance of his 
sins is grievous to him, and the burden of them 
intolerable." It is through much self-condem- 
nation and humiliation that he has entered the 
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strait gate : and surely the knowledge of the 
evil of his own heart and life, and his experience 
of the " grace that abounds over his abounding 
sin," should be enough to prevent him from 
sitting in judgment on his brother. It ought to 
do so, and make him both loving and merciful 
and meek. It is self-righteousness, the Pharisaic 
spirit, ignorance of one's own guilt and evil- 
heartedness, that makes a man reckless in censure 
and severe in judgment. And it is to such, who 
are ignorant of themselves, blinded by self- 
conceit, and by a presumptuous estimate of their 
own superiority, and whose religion is a parody 
on the humble holy spirit of Christianity, that 
our Lord says, ** Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam that is in thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother's eye." 

The same thought is further expanded when 
our Lord says, " Can the blind lead the blind } 
Shall they not both fall into the ditch.?" In 
fact, to correct a brother's faults, one has need of 
clear and undimmed spiritual vision ; for no task 
needs purer motives, or sounder judgment, or 
more of fhat perfect fairness which can spring 
only from love. Ignorance of self is just that 
moral condition which renders us inapt for the 
task of reforming others. Besides, what hypocrisy 
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it is to be so deeply concerned about the faults 
ofour neighbour, whilst we are so little concerned 
about our own failings ! If we were really- 
anxious for the correction of moral evil, and for 
the reformation of the evil-doer, would not our 
zeal manifest itself first of all in the amendment 
of our own faults ? and would not this professed 
concern for the correction of what is wrong, like 
charity, " begin at home " ? Indeed, if we busy 
ourselves about our own moral disorders, and 
enter on the task of sweeping the heart and the 
life clean of all that is offensive to God, we shall 
find so much to do— our hands will be so full — 
that we shall have little time for reforming 
others. Engaged in the effort of correcting our 
own faults, we shall not be guilty of that officious 
zeal which may well be met with the bitter and 
biting retort, "Physician, heal thyself." Only 
when self-correction has the first place in our 
thoughts, when *' the beam " of pride and loveless 
uncharitableness is " cast out," shall we have that 
singleness of eye, and that tenderness of touch, 
which will fit us for the delicate office of mending 
evil in others. 

Evil, indeed, when it is recognized, must be 
condemned, and we ought to attempt to reform 
it. But while we use efforts to correct others, 
though we are not called upon to sit in judgment 
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upon them, we are also to reprove, rebuke, 
admonish, with lowly charity and true sympathy, 
and with such self-discipline as wars against the 
same evil in ourselves. And he who thus ap- 
proaches the difficult task of correcting others, 
while he '^ shines as a light in a dark place," and 
acts as salt upon a corrupt society, while he 
discriminates accurately between good and evil, 
will never run into the error of censorious fault- 
finding, or of pronouncing upon his neighbour's 
motives ; he will not b^ guilty of the false 
accusation, the unworthy insinuation, or the 
ungenerous sneer. 

There is one other thought connected with 
the subject Those who are the most apt to 
suspect, in whatever looks generous, base reasons, 
are they whose own motives are not pure. Those 
who put the worst possible construction on the 
conduct of a neighbour are those whose own 
lives will not bear inspection. A close study of 
human nature will tell us this. It is thus we 
judge others by ourselves. "To the pure all 
things are pure ; " but unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure, but even 
their mind and conscience is defiled. Be sure 
that it is the severe and pitiless judge of others* 
faults on whom you may safely fix the charge 
" Thou art the man." 
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" For they who credit crime are they who feel 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin : 
Mem'ry, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which steal 

O'er minds like these, an easy faith to win ; 
And tales of broken truth are still believed 
Most readily by those who have themselves deceived." 

The sum of the whole matter is this : If we 
would avoid uncharitableness and intolerance, 
we must love ; and if we would love others as 
we ought to love them, we must be humble. 
" In lowliness of mind let each esteem others 
better than ourselves." We are " in honour " to 
" prefer one another ; " and this can only be 
carried out by being well acquainted with the 
evil of our own hearts, with our own lamentable 
deficiencies and shortcomings. A heathen phi- 
losopher has said that every man carries about 
him two bags. In the one before him he puts 
the faults of his neighbours, and in the one 
behind his own. Would it not be well for us 
occasionally to reverse the position of the bags } 
If we know our own hearts as we ought to do, 
we know much more evil of ourselves than we 
can possibly know of anybody else. ** Pride can 
only come by looking at the faults of others 
more than we do at our own." Let us then 
cultivate Christian humility, and out of that will 
spring real Christian love, " the very bond of 
peace and of all virtues ; without which whoso- 
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ever liveth is counted dead before God." The 
loving and the humble heart will be saved from 
harsh judgments of others. Therefore cultivate 
love. 

" Love is duty's full completeness, 
Substance of all goodness. Love ; 
Love is true, and only meetness 
For the saintly life above." 
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THE POWER OF THE TONGUE. 

OF the many gifts bestowed upon man, that 
of speech is one of the most wonderful. 
Speech is the power of embodying thought, of 
giving a form to the imaginations of the mind, 
of expressing to others the feelings which are 
born in the hidden depths of the heart. By the 
faculty of speech the conceptions of the soul are 
made intelligible, and the inner tide of our own 
purpose and thought flows out and influences the 
sentiments and the conduct of others. 

The tongue must therefore be an instrument 
powerful either for good or for evil; for as 
" out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh," so it becomes the interpreter of the 
things that lie there concealed from the eye 
of man. With the tongue we may defend the 
truth, and with the tongue give plausibility to a 
lie. With the tongue we bless God, and with the 
tongue we curse men made in the image of God. 
With the tongue we may speak " a word in 
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season to the ^^dixy^ or with the tongue we 
may draw tears and drive the distressed to 
despair. With the tongue we may " provoke 
one another to love and to good works," and 
with the tongue we may provoke one another 
to anger and clamour and strife. Thus "life 
and death," as said the wisest of men, " are in 
the power of the tongue." 

I shall endeavour to bring out this truth 
simply and plainly. It would be easy to illus- 
trate the words from the case of a witness in a 
court of justice, of an advocate who pleads for 
a client, of a judge who passes sentence, of a 
preacher who is " a savour of life unto life, or 
of death unto death ;" but I pass from these to 
other thoughts of greater concern, and which 
prove that the tongue is either ** a tree of life " 
or a root of bitterness and death. 

Words reach far, and exercise an untold 
influence, either for good or for evil. Solomon 
tells us that "the words of the wise are as 
goads;" as such they spur and stimulate to 
well-doing : that they are " as nails fastened by 
the master of assemblies ; " and as such, when 
driven into the mind, they remain. How 
mighty are words for good ! how they can 
encourage and comfort and sustain ! how they 
can shed balm and blessing round the weary 
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heart ! how they can minister consolation to 
the anxious mind, and give peace to the trou- 
bled soul ! A kind word can do much to help, 
to animate and cheer, to raise the fallen, to 
soothe the dejected, to inspire confidence into 
the dispirited, and to send the desponding and 
the sad rejoicing on their way. Honest and 
sweet and true words have an effect like the 
morning sun or a walk on the breezy hills on 
a bracing day ; they invigorate and strengthen 
the system. We have all seen or felt this magic 
influence of words, and have known instances 
when we might say with Moses, " My doctrine 
shall drop as the rain ; my speech shall distil as 
the dew, as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the shower upon the grass." Consider- 
ing the influence of words on others, "what 
manner of persons ought we to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness ! " Truly " life is in 
the power of the tongue." 

But "death is in the power of the tongue." 
Words are also " goads " to evil, nails which are 
"fastened" only too surely in the mind. A 
word may work the most positive mischief, may 
lower the whole tone of another's character, and 
debase the whole standard of another's thoughts. 
You have given utterance to some worldly and 
selfish maxim, some mean and unworthy senti- 
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ment^ and the person who has heard it has 
taken in the poison, and the moral infection has 
henceforth tainted his life. You have indulged 
in unkind and ungenerous speech, and the man 
to whom you spoke has been encouraged to 
allow himself to continue in the same licence 
and unrestraint of uncharitable feeling. You 
have thus done him the greatest injury, and 
you can never say how wide the mischief may 
extend. " Words have wings," and fly fan It 
may be that only one has heard from you the 
well-turned sarcasm or the reckless jest ; but 
he in his turn repeats it, and injures many 
more ; and so the harm you do spreads and 
circulates, and in this way may long outlast 
yourself, may live on when you are dead. 
There are many who are gone to render an 
account of their stewardship — who have passed 
from this world to another — whose contaminat- 
ing words, propagated by the pen and through 
the press, survive to be a curse to thousands, 
and have been given wings which have carried 
them across the globe. It is as true of the 
wicked as of the righteous, " being dead, they 
yet speak." The infidel writer, the licentious 
poet, the immoral novelist, can, long after they 
are in the grave, awaken sceptical doubts, wan- 
ton thoughts, and lawless desires, and may thus 
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"set on fire," with sparks as from hell, "the 
whole course of nature." The scoffer, that 
wretched creature who makes God and His 
oracles a target for his profane wit, jesting on 
sacred things, may have long passed into the 
presence of Him whom he mocked and defied, 
and whose Word was a theme for his ridicule ; 
but the words of scorn and unbelief remain, 
sapping in many a heart the very foundations 
of faith in God, and undermining belief in His 
personality and power. I know not that any 
one can fix bounds to the results of any evil 
word which has been spoken, or has appeared 
on the printed page, or say to it, " So far shalt 
thou go, and no farther," or prevent it passing 
onward from generation to generation, and so 
defiling all to whom it reaches. And this wide- 
spread evil which our words may generate, set 
in contrast with the influence which our words 
have to save, and to bless, and to heal, is a 
second proof that the statement of Solomon is 
true : " Life and death are in the power of the 
tongue." 

Let us remember the terrible accusations 
which St. James brings against the tongue. 
" The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity : so 
is the tongue among our members, that it de- 
fileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the 
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course of nature, and it is set on fire of hell. 
For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of 
serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed of mankind : but the tongue 
can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison." No language could be stronger 
than this to set forth the power for evil which 
dwells in the tongue. David calls it " the best 
member that we have ; " but, as the best things 
corrupted become the most mischievous, it may 
be turned into the worst. Sins of the tongue 
are for the most part little thought of ; and we 
are all too apt to place them in the list of venial 
infirmities. And yet to sins of the tongue the 
Bible awards the most terrible retribution. The 
third commandment deals exclusively with a 
sin of the tongue — the " taking God's name in 
vain ; " and so does the ninth commandment — 
the " bearing false witness against our neigh- 
bour." " The liar " — a sinner with the tongue — 
is ranked "with the fearful, and unbelieving, 
and the abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters ; " and he 
is to " have his part with them in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death." The only sin which is declared 
to be unpardonable is a sin of the tongue — 
** blasphemy against the Holy Ghost." We see. 
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then, how literally it may be said that " death is 
in the power of the tongue," how a man may 
slay others, and may kill himself, with this 
pointed weapon. " Death," in numberless ways 
besides those already mentioned, is contained 
in this little member. " For the tongue is full 
of deadly poison." As David said of those who 
shot out their arrows against him, even bitter 
words : " Adders* poison is under their lips." 
There were in his day, as now, those who went 
from house to house, dropping slanders, raising 
injurious reports, spreading calumnies, uttering 
the word that is a lie, or speaking the half-truth 
which is more cruel than the whole lie. 

" A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies ; 
For a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with 

outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight." 

What are we to say of the slanderer, who 
gives a stab to his neighbour's character, or of 
the backbiter, who plays with his neighbour's 
reputation ? Can we speak too strongly of those 
who, lest conversation should lose its zest, or 
society its pleasantry, disturb the peace of 
families, and throw a chill over the cordialities 
of many a circle, and who, through one-sided 
statements, injure fair character, and loosen the 
bonds of long-knit intimacies } The " gossip " 
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is always a wretched creature, and is generally 
associated with women ; but there is the male 
" gossip " too ; and the " gossip " of the clubs, 
who, like the Athenians of old, "spends his 
time in nothing else than in hearing and telling 
something new," is certainly not a noble speci- 
men of manhood. " O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine 
honour, be not thou united ! " One of the 
strange outcomes of the civilization of this 
nineteenth century is its love of gossip ; so that 
papers have been established with the one ob- 
ject, as it appears, of retailing the most frivolous 
sayings and doings of what is called " society." 
It is the recognized office of these journals to 
dissect character, to pry into the secrets of 
men's lives, and drag them out before the 
public ; and there is no personality too mean, 
no insinuation or innuendo too reckless for this 
portion of the press to trade upon, thus pander- 
ing to some of the basest feelings of the human 
heart. It is not too much to say of such 
miserable journals, that the spirit which too 
often guides them is " a spirit set on fire of 
hell." 

How true the words of Solomon, " A froward 
man soweth strife, and a whisperer separateth 
chief friends." Such is the influence of a cruel 
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word ; the poison goes on working and killing ; 
and the venom, once distilled from the tongue, 
slays love, and engenders hate. And yet, 
though this is the case, and is often proved to 
be the case, and although character is more 
easily taken away than cleared, and reputation 
is more easily blunted than healed, I fear they 
are but few who would forego the enjoyment of 
telling a good story, even though the telling it 
should injure a good name. There is too much 
pleasure in dilating on the faults of a neigh- 
bour, and talking over his foibles, to allow of 
the practice being abandoned, though perhaps 
decency demands a certain outward restraint, 
and the cruel words are spoken with a plaintive 
accent, and a sorrowful look, and a significant 
shake of the head. Sometimes an expressive 
shrug, a curled lip, a raised eyelid, will add a 
sharper venom to the cruel story. And so he 
who circulates an ungenerous statement for the 
sake of its interest, or recites an amusing story 
in order to raise a laugh, is like " the madman 
who casteth firebrands, arrows, and death, and 
saith. Am I not in sport } " " Sport '* it may be 
to the slanderer, but it is death to the slandered. 
He is not the only murderer, who kills the 
body; there is the man whose tongue, as 
Solomon says, "speaketh like the piercings of 
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a sword." He is not the only robber, who 
steals the purse; there is the man who takes 
away a good name ; robbing us of "that which 
not enriches him, and leaves us poor indeed." 
And when we think of the mischief that evil 
words can do, how speech can hurt like the 
spear, or burn like the fire, and poison the 
springs of happiness, rankling and inflaming 
the heart ; then we shall surely be prepared 
to endorse the solemn statement of the wisest 
of men : ** Life and death are in the power of 
the tongue." 

When thoughts of " the great white throne," 
and the opened books, and the retribution that 
awaits the sinner come before the mind, we 
generally think of sins that shall come unto 
judgment as being those of cruelty, or lust, or 
murder, or adultery. We forget that sins of the 
tongue shall then be brought into prominence. 
"By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned." " Every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment." Many 
a word that now seems light will, at the day of 
judgment, be weighted like a millstone, and will 
condemn ; and if " the tongue is set on fire of 
hell," hell is often set on fire of the tongue, and 
many a word carelessly spoken now will be found 
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to have terrible issues then. Indeed, our words 
mtist play an important part at the awful bar of 
God ; they must be brought into prominence on 
that day, for they are the index of the true state 
and condition of our hearts ; they are revelations 
of the secret things that lie hidden there. And 
it ever holds true, that it is ** out of the heart's 
abundance that the mouth speaketh." Your 
physician can tell the healthy or diseased con- 
dition of the body by the tongue ; just so can we 
judge of the spiritual soundness or unsoundness 
of the soul by the speech. I believe that words 
reveal the man, and that works form no better 
test of his state before God ; for when the heart 
is right with God, or when the heart is wrong, 
the truth cannot fail to be known, sooner or later, 
by the usual tenor of the speech. When a man 
is " renewed in the spirit of his mind," his speech 
will be " always with grace,*' if not " always of 
grace." Though he will not continually be talk- 
ing on religious topics, yet religion will give the 
tone to his ordinary conversation, and his speech 
will be always "seasoned with salt." On the 
other hand, if a man be unrenewed, proud, 
malicious, covetous, boastful, sensual, his words 
will to a certainty make known what manner of 
person he is. There can be no doubt that as our 
words are, so are we, that what our words are, 
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that are we ourselves. Words are the over- 
flowings of the heart ; so with what the heart is 
filled, with that will the mouth run over. From 
a pure and loving heart will issue pure and loving 
words; from an impure and unkind heart will 
issue impure and unkind words. It cannot be 
otherwise. " Doth a fountain send forth at the 
same place sweet water and bitter ? Can the fig 
tree, my brethren, bear olive berries ? either a 
vine figs? So can no fountain both yield salt 
water and fresh.*' And since this is the case, 
and words are an evidence of the renewed or un- 
renewed state of the heart — proving what a man 
is — we cannot wonder that they should play a 
most important part at the judgment ; that by 
our words we shall be justified, and by our words 
we shall be condemned ; so we see most clearly 
that " life and death are in the power of the 
tongue." 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter } This, surely, that we should all make 
the holy purpose of David our own, and say, " I 
will take heed to my ways, that I offend not 
with my tongue." Nor is this all ; for if we 
mean to keep this purpose, we must further pray 
with David, " Set a watch, O Lord, at the door 
of my lips." All need to use this prayer ; for are 
not all guilty in this matter } Have we not been 
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too often betrayed into sins of the tongue, griev- 
ing the Holy Spirit of God ? Let us call to 
mind the solemn words of the Apostle, which 
touch many a religious professor : " If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, that 
man's religion is vain." Oh, what need have we 
of prayer for power to use aright for the future 
"the tongue," which is " our glory " and " the best 
member that we have"! What need have we, in 
confessing that we are " men of unclean lips," for 
** the live coal from the altar " to " touch these 
lips," that it may be said to us, as it was to Isaiah 
when he stood in the presence of the holy God, 
and saw His glory, "Thine iniquity is taken away, 
and thy sin is purged." Do we not all alike need 
cleansing — cleansing in Christ's blood — from the 
guilt of these sins of the tongue, and a deliverance 
by Christ's Spirit from the power of these sins of 
the tongue, into which we are so liable to fall; 
from all that is in words idle, untruthful, unkind, 
exasperating, angry, malicious, vainglorious, 
flattering, or uncharitable ? For God alone can 
help us here. " The tongue," St. James tells us, 
" can no man tame." No man can tame it, only 
the grace of God. And let us not be content to 
deal merely with the surface in this matter, but 
let us go to the root of the evil, and, praying 
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against sins of the lips, let us remember "the 
heart, out of which are the issues of life." Let us 
not only attack the symptoms of the disease, but 
the disease itself. Let this be our prayer: "Search 
me, O God, and know my heart ; try me, and 
know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting." 
You cannot make a tree good by merely lopping 
off one or two of the branches ; you must go down 
to the root, and see what can be done with that. 
You cannot make the life holy by reforming a 
few external habits ; the heart must be changed ; 
there must be that " new birth *' from which will 
flow " a new life," and without which " no man 
can see the kingdom of God." Never be satis- 
fied, then, with moralities and surface decency, 
which leave the foulness within untouched, but 
seek to be made pure in heart. We want to be 
something better (do we not ?) than " whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men's bones 
and of all uncleanness." Beneath every prayer 
against sins of the lips or sins of the life, let there 
lie this prayer, which goes straight down to the 
core of the evil : " Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me.*' If the 
heart be made pure, then no corrupt communi- 
cation will proceed out of our mouth, but that 
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which is good to the use of edifying," and our 
conversation will " minister grace to the hearers." 
Nothing can show us more powerfully the prac- 
tical nature of the whole subject than the words 
of the Apostle James : " In many things we all 
offend. If any man offend not in word, the same 
is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body." You see that he who has power over the 
tongue has power over the whole man : nothing 
IS too hard for him who has the command over 
his words; he can "keep under the body, and 
bring it into subjection ;" he can master his 
passions ; he will be able to live " soberly, 
righteously, and godly in the world." May we 
then consecrate speech to the service of God and 
man, ever keeping in view that " life and death 
are in the power of the tongue." 
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"T^HE way of lying " is naturally the way 
-L of the world. This may sound a hard 
saying, but the words are borne out by Scripture 
and experience. Ever since the hour that sin 
gained entrance into the world through a lie, 
falsehood has had an almost universal dominion 
on earth. It may be said of all the human race, 
" They go astray from the womb, speaking lies.*' 
It is amongst the most melancholy and painful 
proofs of our fallen nature, that a tendency to 
falsehood is part of our natural heritage; so 
that the very earliest efforts of the parent in 
the training of his children are directed to the 
repressing and keeping in check this besetting 
sin. "The way of lying" appears to be the 
especial temptation of childhood. Other vices, 
though their seeds may be sown in the heart, 
require age and maturity for their development, 
and are not apparent till occasion and oppor- 
tunity are presented for their exercise. But the 
tongue that can only lisp its words in broken, 
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faltering speech, will make use of its immature 
powers in the endeavour to deceive, to misre- 
present facts, to conceal or qualify the truth. 
Nor is the sin confined to childhood. Would to 
God that it were ! Would to God we could all 
say with regard to this " way of lying," " When 
I became a man, I put away childish things " ! 
But, alas! it is not so, and the whole world 
groaneth under the oppression of false principles, 
false maxims, false theories, and false opinions. 
What means that suspicion and mistrust which 
are perpetually entering into mutual dealings 
between man and man } Whence arises that 
general complaint against the faith and honesty 
of others, which is so often heard in the marts of 
commerce, the places of trade, and the privacies 
of the family circle t Why the necessity for all 
those forms of legal security, those bonds and 
deeds and covenants which are all-important in 
the transactions of life, and without which no 
prudent man will bequeath a property or transfer 
an estate } Does not the very existence of such 
covenants and contracts witness strongly to the 
fact that we have comparatively no confidence 
in each other, that men feel no trust in the 
honesty of their fellow-men, save in so far as 
they know it to be their interest to be honest, 
and to hold fast by their word } Why, it is the 
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world's own character of the world, that its way 
is " the way of lying ; " and David need not 
have apologised for sa)ang in his haste, for he 
might have said it at his leisure, " All men are 
liars." It should be admitted, indeed, that the 
world holds the liar in very general abhorrence, 
and that there is nothing against which society 
is more vehement in its rebuke, or more stern in 
its reprobation, than a falsehood. You cannot 
insult a man more grossly than to charge him 
with a lie ; and he that is convicted of untruth 
goes forth with a stain on his character that can 
hardly ever be effaced. And no wonder that 
lying is held in such detestation ; for truth is the 
foundation of the social and commercial fabric, 
and without truth between man and man this 
shattered world would fall to pieces like some 
wrecked Vessel in a storm. And as we think 
how lying is one of the basest of vices, the worst 
feature in the character of a boy, the meanest in 
the character of the man ; how the fall of our 
race was wrought by a lie; how the crucifixion 
of the Saviour was compassed by a lie ; how all 
sins and idolatries and wrongs, how all cruelties 
and tyrannies and crimes rest on a lie, we see 
the reason for such a prayer as that of David, 
" Remove from me the way of lying, and grant 
me Thy law graciously," 
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But let us look more closely into ** the way of 
lying," and see in what particulars it consists. 

First, there is "the verbal lie," the lying in 
words. It is hardly needful that we be reminded 
how this sin is denounced in Scripture. To the 
Ephesians St. Paul writes, " Wherefore, putting 
away lying, speak every man truth with his 
neighbour, seeing that we are members one of 
another." And to the Colossians the same 
Apostle gives this command, "Lie not one to 
another, seeing that ye have put off the old man 
with his deeds." Under whatever aspect we 
consider it, there is no sin more pernicious than 
falsehood ; for truth, as I have said, is the bond 
which holds society together. Without truth, 
the world would be turned into a Bedouin 
desert ; jealousy would lurk in every heart, and 
suspicion look out from every eye; the trans- 
actions of business would be paralyzed ; our 
hand would be against every man, and every 
man's hand would be against us. Without truth, 
trust and friendship and happiness would bid a 
long, a last farewell to our world. So that even 
from a worldly point of view, whosoever is found 
on the side of falsehood, " whosoever loveth and 
maketh a He,*' is a traitor to the general interests, 
to the common welfare of mankind. But "the 
way of lying" has a more fearful aspect still 
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when considered with regard to the interests of 
the soul. God is a God of truth, and He has 
uttered some of the most terrible denunciations 
that are to be found in the Bible against false- 
hood. Among "the seven abominable things 
which the Lord hateth " is " the lying tongue.** 
There is no more emphatic description of wicked 
men than this : " They have taught their tongue 
to speak lies ; " " they bend their tongue like a 
bow for lies." Nor can any more expressive 
character be given of a righteous man than that 
which David gives of himself when he says, " I 
hate and abhor lying, but Thy law do I love.*' 
Again he says, " He that telleth lies shall not 
tarry in my sight.*' How many might make a 
desolation around them if they carried out a 
similar resolve ! If we want to know all the 
horror that is associated with falsehood, how it 
is begotten in the very depths of hell, we have 
only to call to mind our Saviour's words to the 
impenitent Jews: *'Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. 
He was a murderer from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth, because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own ; for he is a liar, and the father of it." 
And we know well enough what the end shall 
be of all who walk in " the way of lying." They 
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are to be shut out from the celestial city; 
banished for ever from the joys and glories of 
the paradise of God. " Without are dogs, and 
sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and 
idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a 
lie." And again it is written, " The fearful, and 
the unbelieving, and the abominable, and mur- 
derers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and 
idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone 
which is the second death." 

Now whilst we may believe that this sin of 
lying, in its worst and ugliest features, will only 
be indulged in by those who are still held in 
the bondage of a corrupt nature, and will be 
abhorred by every honourable and upright man ; 
yet I fear that even professing Christians are 
not at ail times as true as God and their con- 
science demand. We cannot believe that any 
man who is renewed in the spirit of his mind 
will continue in a wilful habit of falsehood ; for 
there is not a greater contradiction in terms 
than a lying Christian, and black can no more 
be white, and darkness can no more be light, 
and bitter can no more be sweet, than a man 
can be a disciple of Christ, and not be truthful 
in his words. But nevertheless there is reason 
to fear that Christians themselves are not so 
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careful as they ought to be to maintain the 
strictest truth in their conversation and dealings 
with their fellow-men. How many are there 
who cannot repeat the commonest occurrences 
of life without exaggeration ! Whether it is an 
incident that has happened, or a conversation 
they have heard, it is heightened and exag- 
gerated in its every detail. Giving the rein to a 
lively imagination, they colour every event that 
occurs, in order to render the recital more 
dramatic, more amusing, more effective. How 
often will men, for the simple sake of telling a 
good story, repeat it again and again to others, 
although they are fully aware that the tale is of 
very questionable veracity ! How often is the 
shrewd surmise, which has no birthplace but 
our own brain, put forth with all the assurance 
which belongs only to a well-ascertained fact, 
and thus is given a currency which it by no 
means deserves. 

May we not speak, too, of that want of truth 
that is so common in the failure to carry out 
engagements which have been formed, and to 
keep promises which have been made? May 
we not speak of the falsehood which lurks 
under the language of courtesy and politeness ; 
of expressions of a regard which is not felt, and 
of an interest which is not entertained ? It is 
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well known that half the professions of admira- 
tion and affection that are made are not meant, 
and that they are as empty as " the chaff which 
the wind scattereth upon the face of the earth." 
Are we not often far more anxious to say the 
thing that is agreeable than the thing that is 
true ? And this is to be guilty of flattery. Of 
course everything depends on the intention of 
the speaker, and honest approbation is always 
justifiable, and is a healthy stimulant to well 
doing. All praise is not flattery, and some 
natures need approval, and they open out before 
it as flowers beneath the sun. But if you look 
attentively at the aspect of Christian society, 
you will be constrained to admit that untruth- 
fulness is by no means an evil proscribed and ban- 
ished from our circles. When people try to put 
a favourable construction on something that is 
decidedly wrong, and to soften down something 
that is plainly evil ; when they talk of sins as 
innocent infirmities, or as venial offences ; when 
by a little change in the telling of some cir- 
cumstance in which they are concerned they 
give it a more favourable appearance than that 
which it ought in sober sincerity to wear, they 
betray a mind which, to say the least, is in- 
different to the majesty of truth. 

I might speak, too, of the conventional lies of 
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society, the teaching servants to say "not at 
home " to a visitor who is not wished to be seen, 
when to say "engaged" would answer every 
purpose, and could give no offence. This has a 
twofold aspect of evil. The effect on the servant, 
who may not be able to judge questions of 
casuistry, cannot be good ; and the master or 
mistress must not be surprised if the servant so 
instructed is not as truthful as could be wished 
in other matters which concern their interests 
and the well-being of the household. I might 
speak of the false characters given of servants out 
of charity, which is very one-sided, in order that 
our friends and neighbours may be induced to 
take them, although we will not retain them in 
our own service. Thus there is many a one who 
would recoil from telling a direct lie, and yet who 
is guilty of little insincerities — " white lies " (as 
if "black" could be "white"] ) as they are called. 
Many a one would turn in indignation from the 
thought of a direct falsehood, and yet who is not 
equally truthful in small matters as well as in 
great. 

But " the way of lying" reaches to the conduct. 
Deception in action — "the making a lie" — is 
equally hateful to God as deception in word. 
And are we not day by day met with trickeries 
and dishonesties in every department of life from. 
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the fashionable swindler down to the professional 
beggar ? There are false advertisements to allure 
and entrap the unwary; there are inferior and 
damaged articles palmed off upon the buyers, 
under the attraction of cheap prices ; there is un- 
principled speculation on the mart and on the 
exchange. Law has its dishonourable chicanery, 
and medicine its unprincipled quackery, and the 
Church its false doctrine, and trade its adultera- 
tion; yea, into every profession, business, and 
pursuit, dishonesty enters, and the price of what 
is gained is paid down in the blood of a man's 
own soul. Other phases might be mentioned of 
" the way of lying," such as false returns of 
income, in order to escape the duties which 
Government imposes; false appearances which 
are kept up for the sake of showing ourselves 
richer than we are ; false courtesy in sinking 
obnoxious truths; false adroitness in catching 
the tone of those with whom we desire to stand 
well. Let it not seem as though I descended 
to too minute and trifling particulars. Truth is 
too noble, and falsehood too base, to allow of 
my resting satisfied with general statements on 
subjects so vital, so important. Prove if you can 
that there is error in what has been said, that 
any charge has been made which cannot be sub- 
stantiated respecting the want of truth which 
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pervades all circles and all society. No, I believe 
there is more room for truthfulness in the family, 
the market-place, and in the daily intercourse of 
life. And if so, then does it not become us to 
offer up the prayer of David, "Remove from 
me the way of lying, and grant me Thy law 
graciously"? 

But again, there is another most fatal, most 
perilous "way of lying," that is, "lying" in 
religion, " lying *' in matters which have to do 
with the soul. How many are adopting and 
circulatiiig a lie — ^the lie that morality will serve 
as a substitute for godliness ; the lie that there 
is no immediate necessity to attend to " the things 
that belong unto our peace ; " the lie that a 
death-bed will be time enough for repentance ; 
or the lie that God is too merciful to punish, — a 
lie thus akin to the old lie of the devil when he 
said to the woman, "Ye shall not surely die"! 
Of all the lies that abound in this lying world, 
the worst is that which a man practises on him- 
self; aye, and it is the most common — the devil's 
most successful bait wherewith to entrap and 
beguile unstable souls. 

Let us see that we are true in all that concerns 
God, and the soul, and His Word ; for He "trieth 
the very heart and the reins of the children of 
men." In all our dealings with God or man, let 
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us " buy the truth, and sell it not ; " for " truth " 
is the only thing no one may " sell." 

Let me warn the young against " the way of 
lying." Turn aside from it, walk not in it; it 
is sure to entail misery here, and wretchedness 
hereafter. Dread nothing more than a false- 
hood ; never be afraid of confessing the truth ; 
never act in an underhand way ; never deceive 
parents and teachers ; never conceal from theni 
what they are entitled to know. The very fact 
of wishing to keep anything a secret from those 
who ought to have all your confidence and love 
IS proof sufficient that the thing itself must be 
wrong. " The way of lying " is a slippery way, 
a foolish and crooked way, a dark and danger- 
ous way, inviting, perhaps, at first, but ending 
in miserable entanglement and disgrace. It 
has been well said of lying, "He who tells a 
lie is not sensible how great a task he under- 
takes, for he must be forced to invent twenty 
more to maintain one." Or, to use the words 
of the good and great John Owen, "One lie 
must be thatched with another, or it will soon 
rain through." 

The end of the whole matter is this, — "Be 
true" — true in your thoughts, true in your 
words, true in your deeds ; true in your praise, 
true in your blame. Be true in your pro- 
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fessions, your friendships, your promises, your 
engagements ; above all, in your religion. And 
to go to the root of the matter, remember that 
" God requireth truth in the inward parts." Be 
not satisfied until the heart be right with Him ; 
until He has cleansed and renewed it. Ask 
Him to "grant you His law graciously;" to 
write that law on "the fleshy tablets of your 
hearts ; " to keep you in the love of it and in 
the practice of it ; and to make you not only 
hearers of the truth, but doers of the truth. 
The time is coming when all lies and hypocrisy 
and falsehoods, when all social figments and 
hollow conventionalities, shall be burnt to ashes 
in the blaze of God's presence ; and when truth, 
and truth alone, shall pass unharmed and un- 
scathed through that ordeal of fire which is to 
"try every man's work, of what sort it is," 
For truth is immortal, is divine ; it cannot die. 
As the Spanish proverb nobly says, "Truth is 
the daughter of God." 

Therefore be true. And let these words 
sink into your memories : " Lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord; but they who deal 
truly" — truly in word and deed toward God 
and man — "they who deal truly are His de- 
light" 
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COVETOUSNESS. 

COVETOUSNESS is not one of those gross 
sins which are palpable and manifest, and 
cannot be disguised under the semblance of 
virtue. It is a moral disease of a most insidious 
kind, not always early detected, and on this 
account all the more dangerous. The word 
" covetousness " is generally used as expressive 
of an inordinate love of money ; but it is some- 
thing farther reaching than this passion, and it 
includes an unsatisfied appetite for everything 
which we do not possess — a longing for the 
pleasures, or ambitions, or luxuries of life. 
" The love of money " is, perhaps, the most 
common way in which this vice manifests itself; 
but if we imagine that we are free from it 
because we are not slaves to this particular 
form, we are deceiving ourselves, and may all 
the while be as guilty of " covetousness " as the 
most avaricious miser. We may be possessed 
with a feverish desire to increase our profits, to 
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live in a larger house, to keep a better table, to 
dress after a more expensive fashion. We may- 
be covetous of praise, loving the praise of men 
more than the praise of God ; we may be covet- 
ous of pleasure, wasting our substance in self- 
indulgent luxury; we may be covetous of 
honour, desiring above all things else to climb 
the ladder of fame ; we may be covetous of a 
reputation for accomplishments and taste, and 
spend time and means in gathering together 
the rarest and richest treasures of art. It is 
often surprising to hear the way in which even 
Christian people proclaim their passion for old 
china, old lace, a^nd jewels, and to find how 
much thought and time they spend upon them. 
The vice hides itself under an attractive shape, 
but is not on that account the less perilous, for 
it equally draws away the heart from God, and 
occupies too large a place in the affections ; 
and we know that " where our treasure is, there 
will our heart be also." There is of course 
nothing wrong in the acquisition of what is 
beautiful and precious; nothing inconsistent 
with the Christian profession in the possession 
of treasures of literature and art ; but there is 
danger that " the lust " of these things, and the 
delight which they give, may " choke the word^ 
and make it unfruitful," and engross too much 
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of our attention. And when our interest in 
such objects is no longer subordinated to what 
IS higher and nobler and better, but becomes 
an absorbing passion ; when the want of them 
interferes with our happiness, and mars our 
contentment; when the great aim in life is 
how to secure them, or how to increase them, 
then, as " the treasures " are " upon earth," " the 
heart " is " on earth " also, and the degeneration 
of the affections is certain. When a man s chief 
interest is no longer in God, but in his posses- 
sions, whatever these may be ; when he is ever 
seeking his happiness in things which cannot 
profit ; then his spiritual life must suffer, and 
his spiritual health must decline. "Increase of 
appetite will grow by what it feeds on ; " he 
will ever be looking for something which he has 
not, without which he cannot rest contented, 
and which, when he obtains, will leave him as 
dissatisfied as before. He will understand the 
meaning of Solomon's words : " The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing." What is this but " covetousness " — 
a man craving for something that he does not 
possess, and dissatisfied because he cannot get 
it, ever saying, like the cruel daughters of the 
horse-leech, "Give, give"? For to the "three 
things that are never satisfied, and to the four 
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things which say not, It is enough " — the grave, 
the barren womb, the earth that is not filled 
with water, and the fire — Solomon might have 
added the heart of the man " who lays up for 
himself treasure upon earth." And what disap- 
pointn^ents do such treasures bring ; yea, what 
dissatisfaction; yea, what vanity and vexation 
of spirit ! Hear Solomon again : " Whatsoever 
mine ty^s desired, I kept not from them ; I 
withheld not my heart from any joy; for my 
heart rejoiced in all my labours ; and this was 
my portion of all my labour. Then I looked 
on all the works that my hands had wrought, 
and on the labour that I had laboured to do ; 
and, behold, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun." 
And is it not " covetousness " that makes 
many of us who are clergymen seek great 
things for ourselves in the way of position and 
honour and distinction.^ Indeed, in no age 
more than the present have material advantages 
been sought after by all ranks and conditions 
of men. No age has been more luxurious, or 
more given to the pursuit of taste and of art, 
and men write and speak of these things as if 
they were the all in all of life. The words of 
our Lord are therefore as pregnant with mean- 
ing for us as for the men of His day; if 
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possible, they are more so; and they come 
ringing down to us with voice as of a clarion : 
" Take heed, and beware of covetousness ; for a 
man's life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth." 

These remarks have hitherto dwelt on the 
nature of covetousness ; but let us consider more 
particularly that " love of money" through which 
this vice is most generally seen. When we talk 
of a coveteous man, we mean one who makes 
wealth his treasure, and money his god. 

This is one -of the most common of all sins, 
and is one of the very meanest. Milton in his 
noble poem thus speaks of Mammon : — 

"Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven : for e'en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy, else enjoyed 
In vision beatific." 

There are few things that men desire more 
than money, and few that bring their souls into 
such abject bondage. I suppose there never 
was a day in which the pursuit of money was 
more common than it is now, or in which the 
"hasting to be rich" was made by a large 
number of men the one object of their lives. 
The great motto of the day seems to be, " Get 
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money : honestly, if you can ; but. in any case 
— get money." Hence reckless speculations, 
bubble companies, deceptive advertisements, un- 
scrupulous frauds, and that system of chicanery 
which is the price of success, and by which men 
try to outstrip one another in the race after 
riches. It is not the man of worth, but the man 
of wealth in these days that is honoured. Few, 
alas ! think, or act as if they thought that " a 
good name is to be chosen rather than riches, 
and loving favour rather than silver and gold." 
The rich man is courted and flattered ; the great 
and the noble besiege his doors ; society flocks 
to his banquets ; and sometimes, as if there were 
some marvellous distinction due to the power of 
amassing wealth, testimonials even are presented 
to him, proving that, as regards earthly things as 
well as heavenly, " he that hath, to him shall be 
given." Not that it is wrong to make money, 
or wrong to increase it by honest and honour- 
able means. A man may be a capitalist and a 
Christian. He may, in improving his fortune, 
and increasing his power of doing good, thus 
serve God, and benefit his fellows. Some of 
our merchant princes — men of commercial saga- 
city and financial ability — men like my former 
neighbour, the late George Moore, have by their 
large gifts to the cause of Christ, by their bene- 
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volence and philanthropy, made friends to 
themselves of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
and ** laid up for themselves treasure in heaven." 
It is not wrong in itself either to amass wealth, 
or by prudent thrift and wise economy to make 
provision for the future. St. Paul, speaking 
of him who provides not for those of his own 
house, says, "He hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel." The same Apostle says 
again, " The children ought not to lay up for the 
parents, but the parents for the children ;" and 
that man certainly sins against his own flesh 
and blood, who spends liberally in his lifetime, 
and at his death leaves his children dependent 
upon others : such conduct is as selfish as it is 
cruel, and is wholly without excuse. What is 
forbidden is the putting riches in the place of 
God, — that " love of money," which is " the root 
of all evil,'* — that thirst for wealth, which, like 
the drunkard's thirst for drink, is insatiable, and 
which, the more it is indulged, becomes the 
more exacting and despotic. We need be on 
our guard against such a love of money as this, 
for it is in very deed " the root of all evil ;'* and 
which, as St. Paul says, "while some coveted 
after, they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows." 
"Pierced themselves through with many sorrows." 
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Ah, yes : for such " covetousness" brings sorrow 
and disappointment and remorse. It gnaws the 
conscience like a worm. It eats into the soul 
like a consuming fire. It hardens the heart, 
closes the hand, blunts the sympathies, and 
contracts and petrifies the feelings. It turns a 
man into a miser, — that wretched creature — 
greedy, griping, grasping — who starves in the 
midst of plenty, who hoards whilst others are 
naked, and whilst children cry for bread, — who 
is despised and detested by all, — and who, living 
unloved, dies unlamented, " unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung." Such a man "sows to the wind," 
and he "reaps the whirlwind ;" he"heapeth up 
riches, and cannot tell who shall gather them." 
Well that he does not. It would throw a darker 
shadow over his death-bed ; it would make him 
weep and howl for his misery, to know that 
what he had carefully saved is recklessly squan- 
dered ; that it is spent by his heir on harlots 
and in riotous livmg ; that it has bred disunion 
among brethren, who, on the very day of his 
funeral, have quarrelled over his will ; that it 
has enriched the lawyers, and ruined his children ; 
and that "all is vanity" that he has toiled for, 
and lived for, and sinned for. And as he relaxes 
his hold on his wealth, and goes out of the 
world as " naked as he came in," — as he carries 
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nothing away with him of all that he had 
hoarded, — we may surely hear a voice sounding 
out from the throne of God, " Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness ; for a man's life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth." 

Let us consider the ruin which covetousness 
has wrought in the Church and in the world. 
Covetousness lay at the root of the first sin. 
Man coveted what God had forbidden, and so 
the history of the world was " written within and 
without with mourning, and lamentation, and 
woe." Covetousness drew Lot into Sodom, 
and well-nigh overwhelmed him in its doom. 
Covetousness led Achan to hide the Babylonish 
garment, the silver shekel, and the wedge of gold 
that should have been held accursed, as belong- 
ing to Jericho, and so brought down the judg- 
ment of God in the defeat of the Israelites by 
the foe. Covetousness slew Naboth, and stained 
the soul of Ahab with his blood. Covetousness 
brought on Gehazi and his posterity the loath- 
some and horrible disease of leprosy. Covetous- 
ness opposed our Lord in every stage of His 
ministry; confronted Him in the person of the 
Pharisee, who devoured widows' houses ; and who, 
by what may be termed a pious fraud, calling 
their money "Corban" — "a gift" devoted to 
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God — released themselves from supporting their 
parents ; and covetousness met Him on the very 
threshold of the Temple ; for seeing the money- 
changers and the traffic in oxen and doves, He 
had good reason to say to the hypocritical wor- 
shippers, " My house shall be called a house of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves." 
Covetousness led to the awful treachery of 
Judas, who sold the Saviour for thirty pieces 
of silver. Covetousness was the earliest sin 
thut entered into the Christian Church, and in 
the fatal lie of Ananias and Sapphira marred 
its purity and destroyed its peace. Indeed, 
there is hardly a sin committed on the face of 
the earth that may not be traced to this basest 
of passions. It has destroyed the honesty of 
man and the virtue of woman ; it has taken his 
liberty from the slave, and corrupted the purity 
of justice ; it has chained the tongue of the 
preacher, hindered the cause of Christ, and the 
claims of humanity ; it has deluged the world 
with blood. " Men lust, and have not ; they 
kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain." 
It has caused many a parent to place his sons 
amid terrible temptations, that they may make 
a fortune ; and to sacrifice his daughters at the 
marriage altar, destroying their happiness, for 
what the world calls "a good match." In 
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olden times the heathen used to sacrifice their 
children at the altar of Moloch ; now Christians 
sacrifice them at the shrine of mammon. What 
sin is there in the whole range of iniquity — 
whether in Church or State, in law, medicine, 
or trade, — what sin, from the selling of Christ 
downwards — that may not be traced to covet- 
ousness, the lust for what the Apostle calls 
"filthy lucre"? And as we think of the in- 
numerable evils this vice has wrought in the 
world, and is working still, can we wonder that 
our Lord should hold it up to our abhorrence, 
and should say with all earnestness and so- , 
lemnity, " Take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness; for a man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth " ? 

If anything could teach us the great peril of 
the money-lover, it would surely be the words of 
our Lord to His disciples, (Mark x. 23,) " How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God ! And the disciples were as- 
tonished at His words. But Jesus answered 
again, and said unto them, Children, how hard it 
is for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God ! It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God." 

And yet, with Christ's warning in our ears. 
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how all of us are bent on the amassing of that 
which makes it all but an impossible thing for 
any one to enter the kingdom of God ! We 
envy the man who is realizing riches by his 
adventures and speculations, and the man to 
whom a large fortune has been bequeathed. 
And yet the Master saith, "How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God ! " 

Richard Cecil once met a member of his con- 
gregation, to whom an enormous fortune had 
been left, and began to ask anxiously after his 
welfare. To the other's expressions of surprise 
at his anxiety, Cecil said, *' I heard you had been 
in great danger." ** In great danger," replied his 
friend ; *' I never was better in my life." " Have 
you not succeeded to a large fortune .^ . . . Well, 
sir, I count any man in your circumstances to be 
in circumstances of very great danger." 

Nor does " our life consist in the abundance of 
the things that we possess." Our true "life/' 
thank God, consists in something more elevated, 
better, and more enduring — in that which the 
moth cannot corrupt, and the thief cannot steal 
— which the water cannot drown, nor the fire 
consume. " A man's life," thank God, " consists 
not " in perishable things, but in faith and love 
and loyalty to Christ ; in truth and virtue and 
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strength ; in " righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost." Nothing can touch theses 
they are indestructible — immortal as the soul 
which they adorn, and of which they form a part. 
These iare "the gold, and the silver, and the 
precious stones," which, built into the structure 
of our life, will pass unharmed through "the 
fires " of the last day, and will shine all the more 
clearly after they have come out of the furnace 
of God's testing flame. 

May we, then, be " rich toward God,'* and be 
rich in God. The only durable riches, the only 
riches a man can keep for ever, are the graces 
stamped on the soul by the Spirit of God, the 
lineaments and the likeness of Christ, and those 
" works of faith " and those *' labours of love " 
which " God is not unrighteous to forget," and 
"which shall call forth the Saviour's commendation 
at the last day: "Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
As we value, then, our truest wealth, let us shun 
that " covetousness which is idolatry," and take 
care that we be not classed among " the covetous, 
whom God abhorreth." Let us look upon our- 
selves as stewards, remembering that when we 
give, we are giving not our own, but our Master's 
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money ; for, indeed, the gold and the silver are 
not ours, but Christ's, and we are bound to lay 
them out for His glory, and the promotion of 
His kingdom amongst men. Remember, we 
shall have to give in an account to Him of the 
way in which we have spent the earthly mammon 
entrusted to our care. It is our duty to devote a 
certain and well-defined portion of our income to 
God. Many say that that portion ought to be a 
tenth. I think it ought not to be less ; but we 
may observe that the Gospel lays down no fixed 
law, and in this matter every man must be "fully 
persuaded in his own mind," giving that sum 
which he conscientiously believes will be accord- 
ing to God's will. "There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.'* 
" Be ready to give, and glad to distribute, laying 
up for yourselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that ye may attain eternal life." 
" Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon earth." 
If ye covet, " covet earnestly the best gifts," 
''gold tried in the fire," and that will endure to 
eternity; a home above; mansions in our Father's 
house, "not made with hands, eternal in tlie 
heavens ; " the "faith that overcometh the world ;" 
the knowledge that "maketh wise unto salva- 
tion ;" the "hope that is full of immortality;" 
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and the love which, greater than all, is the ful- 
filling of the law. All other riches, whether 
invested in trade or in the funds, are liable to 
" make themselves wings, and fly away ; *' there- 
fore clip them before they fly ; and think that if 
even houses and lands do not pass away from us, 
we must pass away from them. We cannot take 
them with us ; " our last garment,'* as the Italian 
proverb says, "is without pockets." Terrible 
would it be if any one of us had so grasped at 
this world and its gains, and so made them our 
all, that as we passed, naked and despoiled, into 
eternity, the treasures of a whole life falling 
from our empty hands, the moral pointed by our 
dying bed should be this — "Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness ; for a man's life consist- 
eth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth." 
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SELFISHNESS. 

SELFISHNESS is a sin as old as the Fall, 
as old as the first rebellion in heaven. It 
is a sin which is the fruitful parent of all others. 
There is not a vice or crime that does not grow 
out of this root. 

And what is selfishness ? 

It is the undue seeking of our own. It is a 
concern for our own pleasures, and interests, and 
honour, and comfort ; it is the making these 
the foremost consideration, and subordinating 
to them everything else. There is, indeed, a 
regard to our own well-being which is not only 
natural, but reasonable and right, for it is made 
the measure of our love to others, — ** Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself." But selfishness 
is the abuse of this natural instinct, which, being 
perverted, is turned into self-seeking and self- 
love. This undue preference for self meets us 
everywhere, lies very close to our daily life ; pene- 
trates into our actions, insinuates itself into our 
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behaviour towards others, and is displayed in 
our daily intercourse with the world. We see 
its ugliness in the race for riches, the ambition 
for distinction, in the rivalries of society; and 
not in these only, but in the jars and discords 
and unkindnesses of the family circle. It is not 
always displayed in great outbreaks of sin ; 
oftener in an indifference to the opinions, the 
interests, and the safety of others ; but it is this 
very disregard to the feelings of those with 
whom we are associated which poisons and 
corrupts the springs of happiness and peace. 
Nay, selfishness not unseldom takes the grace 
from our charities, and destroys the beauty of 
our religion. It is our own peace, our own 
comfort, our own well-being we think of, not the 
profit of the whole body. Even here " we seek 
our own, not the things which are Jesus Christ's/* 
Selfishness is a sin confined to no age, or rank, 
or class ; it is seen in young and old, rich and 
poor, to their loss, their injury, and their bane. 
Have we not also a proverb of selfishness — 
*' Every one for himself, and God for us all " ? 
Would it not be better to say, " Every one for 
another, and God for us all " } 

We are too apt to overlook the evils of a 
selfish life, and while we are on our guard against 
its grosser forms, we lose sight of its thousand 
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subtler and therefore more dangerous manifes- 
tations, allowing the gratification of self to be 
too much the rule of our life, and so contravening 
the golden rule to " do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us,'* and to " love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves/' I believe selfishness to be 
our greatest foe, marring our profession of re- 
ligion, turning often our sweet into bitter, our 
glory into shame. Oh, what enemy like self? 
Some one has strikingly said, " Do you want to 
know the man against whom you have most 
reason to guard yourself? Your looking-glass 
will give you a very fair likeness of his face." 

To show the evils of- selfishness is my object 
I desire to hold up a mirror to this vice, in 
which we, seeing its ugliness, may learn to 
abhor it; and so, seeking for victory over those 
workings of the selfish spirit, which are as 
hostile to our temporal happiness as to our 
spiritual life, may endeavour to carry out the 
apostolic injunction, " Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others." 

I accuse selfishness of lying at the foundation 
of all the ills that afflict our globe. Who would 
ever have heard of war, had a regard to others 
outside self been a ruling principle in the hearts 
of men ? What but covetous passions have 
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sown the seeds from which have sprung those 
bloody harvests that swords have reaped on 
every soil ? Had men in every fellow-man 
recognized a brother, and sought to carry out 
the rule of charity, never would jealousy or 
ambition, the love of power or the lust of 
wealth, have kindled the fiery torch of war ; 
never would this fair earth have presented to 
the pitiful eye of God the horrid spectacle of a 
battle-field. " From whence," says the Apostle 
James, " come wars and fightings among you ? 
Come they not hence, even of your lusts that 
war in your members ? Ye lust, and have not ; 
ye kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain ; 
ye fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye 
ask not." 

Again, is not selfishness the parent of the 
wild and wicked opinion that man can hold 
property in man } The galling fetter had never 
bound the limbs of a slave, if all had acted on 
that law, unchangeable and eternal, which re- 
quires us not to seek our own but another's 
good ; and cruelty, rapine, and oppression would 
have been things as unheard of in the green 
earth below as they are in those blue heavens 
which bend above us all. 

So with regard to social wrongs. How they 
would flee as the shadows before the morning, 
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were the precept always remembered and 
obeyed ! Fraud would hide her diminished 
head, dishonesty would cease, and all falsehood 
and trickery and unfair dealing be banished 
from the exchange, the mart, and the shop. 
The seller would not strive to overreach the 
buyer, nor the buyer endeavour to beat down 
the seller ; but each would regard the interests 
of the other as sacredly as his own, and strictly 
do as he wished to be done by. There would 
be none of that striving to make a good bargain, 
which is such a constant effort with many in 
making a purchase; forgetting, or not caring, 
that if there be gain on one side, there must be 
loss on the other ; that the bargain, if '' good " 
for us, must be " bad " for those with whom we 
deal. Ah, would that "every man looked not 
on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others ! " for then universal faith would 
take the place of universal suspicion, and society 
would be bound together by the best and the 
strongest bonds. Men, in the pursuit of riches, 
would not think of their personal gain alone, 
not caring how others were pushed aside or 
trodden down, provided only that they made 
so much money ; nor would " the cries of the 
labourer, whose hire has been kept back by 
fraud, enter into the ears of the Lord of 
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Sabaoth." The proud would no longer oppress, 
nor the poor have reason to complain. No 
one would "go beyond his brother to defraud 
him in any matter," to hurt or harm his body, 
to defile or pollute his souL No ; nor would 
any man (like the devil, when he changed him- 
self into a serpent, and took a glozing tongue, 
and a smooth, glittering skin) win a woman's 
heart to steal a woman's honour, and rob a 
household of its peace. 

No vile seducer would dare — 

" to pluck the rose 
From the fair forehead of a maiden shame, 
And set a blister there." 

And I need not say there would be no cheating, 
or swindling, or usury. Men would never sit at 
a gaming table, or make up a betting book, with 
eager eyes and covetous hearts, longing to win 
money from another's purse. There would be 
no hearts seared and hardened, eaten out by 
greed of gold ; no victims of man's brutal 
selfishness ; no witnesses to his utter shame. 
In their stead purity and honesty and truth 
would bless the world, while justice and mercy, 
like twin angels, would walk the earth hand in 
in hand. Oh, 

" If all men's good were each man's rule," 
then would 
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" universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea;" 

and the world would be a happier place, and its 
barren wastes and wildernesses would "rejoice 
and blossom as the rose." A moral revolution 
would be wrought in the globe, a great change 
would pass over the face of all government and 
society. With the exception of the blue heaven 
above and the green earth beneath, all would 
undergo a wondrous transformation ; and of the 
world at large it might be said, "Old things 
have passed away ; behold, all things have 
become new." Ignorance and crime would give 
way to knowledge and virtue. Vice would no 
longer pursue her infamous trade, nor would 
drunkenness plunge its thousands into ruin. 
Prisons, with their gloomy walls and narrow 
cells, would be no longer needed ; and the 
sword, which is now "a terror to evil-doers," 
WQuld rust unused in its dusty scabbard. The 
trumpet would no more summon men to battle, 
nor would the red flag of war ever again be 
unfurled. The worst causes of national trouble 
would be removed, and under the benign and 
blessed influence of mutual love and good-will, 
envyings and discontent would be banished ; 
strifes and jealousies would exist no more, and 
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throughout the households of the globe there 
would be a foretaste of that time when nothing 
shall be seen but "joy and gladness," and no- 
thing heard but "thanksgiving and the voice 
of melody." Though pain and sickness and 
death would still be sources of sorrow, yet as 
regards the moral aspects of the world, there 
would break over the earth in its length and 
breadth that golden age which has as yet had 
its existence only in the dreams of poets; an 
age when peace and plenty shall turn the earth 
into the fruitful garden of the Lord, and *' each 
man shall sit under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree, no one making him afraid." Who does 
not wish that such blessed times might come ? 
And though it is beyond our individual power 
to introduce such happy days as these, reserved 
as they are for a future dispensation, yet may 
we do much to anticipate such a time, and to 
scatter the blessings of Christian love on the 
circle within our reach. And how } By un- 
selfishness ; by " bearing one another's burdens, 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ ; '* by " doing 
unto others as we would have them do unto 
us;" in short, by striving to carry out, as far 
as possible, the spirit of the Divine words, 
" Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others." 
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I would observe, again, that the very essence 
of unselfishness is the "looking on the things 
of others." In what way is this to be done ? 
In a spirit entirely different from that of the 
world. There are two ways in which the world 
generally looks upon the things of others : it 
either regards them with cold indifference, 
wrapped up in its icy garb of selfishness ; or 
it looks upon them with the eye of a bitter 
and jealous envy. Thus did Ahab, king of 
Samaria, look upon the vineyard of Naboth ; 
nor was he satisfied till the owner of the 
coveted possession lay quiet in his bloody 
shroud, and he had ridden down to Jezreel 
to enjoy the fruits of his guilty deed. There 
IS no passion more devilish, none that more 
clearly reveals the depth to which we have 
fallen, than envy. With not more poetry than 
probability does Milton represent Satan, when 
the fallen angel winged his flight from hell to 
this upper world, and for the first time saw 
Adam and Eve in all their new-born love and 
joy in the garden, as being filled with a burn- 
ing jealousy, a gnawing envy, that made him 
resolve to blast the peace which he could not 
share, and sow the seeds of the misery which 
he felt There is no greater proof of our fall 
from original righteousness than the feeling 
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wretched because another is happy; the being 
saddened at the thought of the good fortune 
of a neighbour ; the disposition to rejoice when 
we hear that some loss has befallen one who 
has been more prosperous than ourselves. And 
such feelings are far from being uncommon, and 
are evidences of the scriptural doctrine of the 
corruption of human nature, and the desperate 
wickedness of the human heart. " Envyings " 
are reckoned by St. Paul amongst " the works 
of the flesh ; " as part of that " old man," which 
the Christian is to "put oflF," and which is 
" corrupt according to the deceitful lusts." 

Not with envy, then, or jealousy, or covetous- 
ness, are we to " look on the things of others," 
nor with the indifference which is regardless of 
their weal or woe; but with sympathy — the 
sympathy which "rejoices with them that re- 
joice, and weeps with them that weep." This 
is the very mind of Him " who, though He was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we 
through His poverty might be rich ; " of Him 
of whom we are assured — thank God, in life's 
dark hour, for the assurance — that *'in all our 
affliction He is afflicted too." Let us go forth 
in the spirit of our Lord, and we shall not only 
be a blessing to others, but we shall obtain a 
blessing ourselves ; for there shall be an abun- 
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dant recompence of reward, if we try to carry 
out the exhortation : " Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others." 

In searching for motives against selfishness, 
let me remind you that there is no such thing 
as independence in this world, and that we all 
of us have need of one another. Man was 
never made to be self-supporting, self-satisfying. 
Though the proud mind aims at independence, 
and would fain persuade itself that when it has 
amassed such and such a fortune, and reached 
such and such an object of ambition, independ- 
ence will follow ; it is deceiving itself. It is 
all folly. The proudest, the most self-contained 
man must still rely for much of his happiness 
on others. The rich are dependent on the poor, 
as much as the poor are dependent on the rich. 
** The very king is fed," says Solomon, " by the 
labour of the field." If the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water were swept away from the 
earth, and the noble and the great and the 
wealthy were obliged to cultivate their own 
fields, and make their own dresses, and prepare 
their own food, it would readily be seen in how 
great a measure the happiness of the upper 
portion of the community is dependent on the 
lower; nay, how the higher a man rises, the 

6 
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more his wants increase, and therefore the more 
necessarily dependent he becomes. It is as the 
Apostle says, "We are all members one of 
another; so that the eye cannot say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee ; nor, again, the hand 
to the feet, I have no need of you/' And this 
mutual, this necessary dependence of all the 
members of the social body upon one another 
should teach us a lesson against selfishness, 
should make us "look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also -on the things 
of others." 

I may mention also the pleasures arising from 
unselfishness, and from seeking the good of 
others, a pleasure unknown to the man whose 
heart has no room for any one but himself. 
There is the purest delight in the very act of 
showing kindness to another, which, like virtue, 
is its own reward, and which enables us to enter 
into the meaning of the Saviour's words when 
He said, ^' It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." Doubtless you can recall some occa- 
sion when by " a word spoken in season to the 
weary," when by visiting the fatherless and the 
widows in their afflictions, when by drying the 
tear on sorrow's cheek, and pouring balm into 
some wounded heart, you cheered the spirit of 
the mourner, and sent some afflicted one re- 
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joicing on his way. You felt a pleasure in the 
very act of kindness, a pleasure that would bear 
examination and review, pleasure which, like 
some flowers that yield fragrance even after they 
are dead, or, " like the echo that lives when the 
tune is done," lives on still in the recollection. 
Thus, indeed, is charity, like mercy, "twice 
blessed ; " it blesses him that gives and him that 
takes. It returns a hundredfold into the bosom 
of him that spends and is spent in the cause of 
others. And it is by such deeds as these that 
religion is honoured and vindicated before the 
eyes of the world. We know that men are not 
saved by works, but by faith. We believe and 
teach that But " faith without works is dead " 
— a corpse, nothing more or better, dress it and 
adorn it as you may. I do not believe in a 
religion which expends itself in words, which 
consists in profession, which, grasping at privi- 
leges and rejoicing in promises, neglects plain 
duties. Nor do I believe in a religion that lies 
in attention to a mere routine of forms and cere- 
monies. The essence of Christianity is love ; and 
they honour religion most who most abound in 
all that is " honest, and true, and lovely, and ot 
good report." He is no Christian who has not 
the mind of Christ — a mind shown in an unself- 
ishness which illustrates the words, " Look not 
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every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others." 

Let me ask here, What has any man ever 
gained by selfishness ? Has he gained by it 
love or esteem ? Is not the purely selfish man 
disliked and avoided ? He has lived for the 
enrichment of self; has his money satisfied 
him ? He has lived for the exaltation of self; 
have his honours repaid him ? He has lived 
for the indulgence of self; have his sensual en- 
joyments brought contentment and peace ? All 
these things are but like the apples of Sodom, 
which turn to dust and ashes in the mouth. The 
selfish man dies unlamented, for no one was the 
better for his being in the world, and no one 
will be the worse for his leaving it. The world 
is none the poorer for his loss ; he dies, and is 
forgotten. And when he stands before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, what works of faith 
and labours of love follow him there ? Where 
are they who shall testify of his good deeds? 
Where are the hungry whom he fed, the thirsty 
to whom he gave drink, the naked whom he 
clothed, the stranger whom he took to his own 
home, the prisoners whom he visited, the sick to 
whom he ministered ? What answer will he 
make, what plea will he put in, as he hears the 
solemn words of doom ; ** Cast ye the unprofit- 
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able servant into outer darkness ; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth " ? 

But how are we to become unselfish — we who 
are naturally selfish, ever led away from the 
path of self-denial and self-sacrifice to seek our 
own, not another's good ? What says the Apos- 
tle of the remedy against selfishness? "Let 
this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus." I catch from the Apostle's lips the 
Apostle's words, "Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus." Think of your 
.Divine Master. His was a love deeper, wider, 
higher than the largest human heart had ever 
dreamt of. His cross was built on love. His 
life was a life of love. He " went about doing 
good." Wearied He might be, hungry He 
might be, athirst He might be ; but He forgot 
Himself at the call of suffering, and was ever 
ready to relieve the sick, to comfort the 
afflicted, and to speak a word in season to the 
mourner. Now, the life of every true Christian 
should be framed on the model of His. We 
are to "walk as He walked." Had the Lord of 
life only " looked on His own things," the cradle 
would never have been laid in a manger at 
Bethlehem, nor the cross planted on the hill of 
Calvary, and never would the only begotten Son 
have left the bosom of the Father, and never 
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would this earth have been trodden by the feet 
of the " Man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief." But "He pleased not Himselfc'' He 
" looked on the things of others." He saw us 
ready to perish — hell opened, and the pit pre- 
pared — and He placed Himself between us and 
the penalty merited by sin; and baring His 
own bosom to the sword of Justice, He quenched 
the fires of the Divine anger in streams of His 
human blood. " God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son" to be "the 
propitiation for our sins." " Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we ought to love one another." " If 
God laid down His life for us, we ought also to 
lay down our lives for the brethren." 

Let us strive to carry out into action this prin- 
ciple, "in honour preferring others to ourselves," 
placing their pleasure and convenience before our 
own ; and we shall not only be happy ourselves, 
but a source of happiness to others. If we went 
forth in the spirit of the divine and blessed rule, 
*' We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves," how much better for ourselves, as well 
as for others ! If men would only put on love 
as a cloak, then what charity in thought ! what 
forbearance in words ! what kindness in actions! 
what peace, what contentment would reign in our 
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hearts and through our homes ! Oh, what is 
our life ? is it a selfish one ? What its aim ? 
What its end ? Is self the centre round which 
all our desires and hopes and fears revolve ? Do 
we measure all things by their bearing on our 
interests and aims ? If we would attain to the 
large, and broad, and wide, and deep charity of 
St. Paul, let us pray for the mind of Christ. 
For this love is not of nature, but of grace. It 
is one of the " fruits of the Spirit." It is part of 
the " wisdom that cometh down from above." 
Translate the mind of Christ into action, and 
your deeds of love will teach more of the bless- 
ings of love than many sermons. Acts of un- 
selfishness, of real self-denial, will explain more 
of its meaning than whole volumes on the sub- 
ject. Therefore, come what may, be loving. 
Learn the new commandment of the Son of 
God. Go forth in this spirit to your life duties. 
Go forth to win victories /<?r God, and over men, 
by the conquering power of a love like His^ who 
poured out His soul unto death on the cross 
" for us men and for our salvation." Oh, bearers 
of the cross, " look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of 
others." 
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PRIDE. 

IF there is one sin more than another con- 
demned in the Bible, that sin is pride. It 
was the sin through which the fallen angels were 
cast out of heaven. " Not a novice," says St. 
Paul, when speaking of the qualifications of a 
bishop, " lest being lifted up with pride he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil." It was 
through pride our first parents forfeited Para- 
dise. They would fain be " as gods, knowing 
good and evil." The Bible denounces pride and 
the proud in no measured terms. " Though the 
Lord is high, yet hath He respect unto the 
lowly; but the proud He knoweth afar off." 
"A man's pride shall bring him low, but honour 
shall uphold the humble in spirit." "A haughty 
spirit goeth before a fall." " God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble." 

The sin, with the workings of which we have 
now to deal, is one which touches us all; for 
pride is the common growth of every heart, be- 
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setting those in the humblest station in life as 
well as those in the highest, and one which is 
often found where there is the least occasion for 
its presence. "Like the magnet, it constantly 
points to one object, self; but, unlike the mag- 
net, it has no attractive pole, but at all points 
repels." 

No sin begins sooner in us than pride ; and it 
is the last sin to leave us. It begins almost in 
our cradle, and ends only in our grave. It is 
not like some other sins which are easily detect- 
ed, not like lust, or cruelty, or avarice, which 
appear in all their native ugliness, and cannot 
be concealed. So insidious is this sin, that it 
often assumes the aspect of a virtue — is indeed 
"a devil" that ** transforms itself into an angel 
of light," demanding a measure of esteem as it 
puts on the garb of independence of spirit, zeal 
for truth, due regard to our position, and such 
respect for religion, that it gathers up its robe as 
a sinner passes by, and says with the air of a 
Pharisee, "Stand aside, for I am holier than 
thou." Pride is Protean, and takes many shapes. 
There is spiritual pride. Than this there is no 
more fatal sin, and for this reason : it makes us 
blind to our need of a Saviour, and keeps us 
under the pitiable delusion that we are "rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of 
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nothing," whereas we are " wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked." Spiritu- 
ally poor, we are all inclined to be spiritually 
proud, and to boast ourselves in our virtues, — 
in what we have not done, or in what we have 
done, — in our charities, our devotions, and sacri- 
fices, — in our good nature or our kind temper. 
We are just in our dealings, true to our friends, 
upright in our actions ; we do not bear hardly 
on our enemies, if such there be; and with 
so much that is good in us we solace our- 
selves, and think that we deserve the favour 
of God. Yet nothing can be clearer from 
Scripture than this, that there is no merit in 
these righteousnesses, that they cannot stand us 
in stead before God ; and that if we look into 
them, there is a worm at the root of each, — a 
moth which corrupts and rust which corrodes 
them all. How often does selfishness lurk under 
our best actions, like a snake on a bank of 
flowers ! How often are our virtues marred by 
vanity, and our charities by ostentation, — our 
prayers by want of faith, and our worship by 
want of heart ! Indeed, in our fairest attain- 
ments, there is nothing to make us proud, but 
much, very much to make us humble. Come, 
let us reason together. For which of our good 
deeds are we ready to claim God's favour ? What 
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is there in the past, what resistance to tempta- 
tion, what victory over sin, what act of self- 
sacrificing generosity, are we ready to appeal to 
as without flaw, or speck, or stain, or able to 
stand the testing fires of God ? Not one. As 
we stand before God, just as we are, like the 
sinful nation, of whom it was said, " The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint : from the 
sole of the foot, even unto the head there is no 
soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and 
putrefying sores ; " surely we may put our hand 
on our mouth, and our mouth in the dust, and 
cry, " Unclean, unclean ! " And if these sins 
have caused us any pain or sorrow, it still be- 
comes us to say, as said a holy man of old, " Our 
very repentance needs to be repented of; our 
very tears to be washed in the blood of Christ." 
Let us be on our guard against spiritual pride ; 
for nothing can be so ofifensive to God, and 
nothing can be so dangerous to ourselves. And 
there is no one, not even the best of men, who, 
if his corruptions have been restrained, and he 
has been kept back from presumptuous sins, 
must not give the glory where it is due, saying 
with the Apostle, ** By the grace of God I am 
what I am." This was the spirit of that noble 
martyr, whose name is on the bead-roll of Christ s 
worthies, and who, seeing a criminal led to the 
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gallows, exclaimed, speaking of himself, " There, 

but for the grace of God, goes John Bradford!" 

Truly, not pride, but poverty of spirit, becomes 

even the holiest ; and whatever his attainments, 

he should be thankful to enter heaven on the 

same terms as the woman who was a sinner, or 

the thief on the cross ; and be willing to place 

himself at the side of the publican, who, while 

he "stood afar off," as one who felt himself 

unworthy to enter the house of God, and " dared 

not so much as to lift his eyes to heaven, but 

smote upon his breast," threw his whole soul 

into the earnest cry, " God be merciful to me, 

the sinner ! " " The sacrifices of God are a 

broken spirit and a contrite heart." " He that 

dwells in the high and holy place " " dwells also 

with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit." 

Our Lord puts the highest honour upon humility, 

"Blessed," said He on one occasion, "are the 

poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of 

heaven." • On another occasion, calling a little 

child unto Him, He set the blushing boy in the 

midst of His disciples, and said, "Whosoever 

shall humble himself as this little child, the same 

is greatest in the kingdom of heaven." There is 

no blessing so great as " poverty of spirit," nor 

any which so enriches us with the true riches ; 

for to those who have this grace, is it not said, 
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" He giveth more grace " ? " Wherefore He 
saith, God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble." 

Pride not only takes many shapes, but puts 
on many disguises. It creeps into our religious 
worship, and turns it into a heartless form. 
There is nothing so poor that it cannot live on ; 
there is nothing so sacred that it cannot profane. 
It turned the prayers and alms of the Pharisees 
into sins, for through them they sought to exalt 
self rather than to glorify God. What they de- 
sired was to be seen by men. So the fasts by 
which men starve the body often only feed their 
pride. The austerities by which they mortify 
the flesh are the means of gratifying their 
vanity. 

" Pride may be pampered while the flesh grows lean ; 
It thrives in misery, and abundant grows : 
In misery fools upon themselves impose." 

Even those great professions of humility in 
which the vain are in the habit of indulging, 
were they to take the language of truth, would 
find expression in the words, *' See how good I 
am, what an example of all the virtues ! Mark 
how all the Christian graces are summed up in 
my character!" Let us beware of the pride 
which makes a parade and a pretence of being 
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humble, which is therefore only another form of 
hypocrisy ; and be it ours to avoid all occasions 
of attracting the notice of others. Feel thyself 
nothing, and then thou wilt be content to be 
passed by and overlooked The more we hold 
up a mirror to pride, and study its features, the 
more deadly and dreadful a sin it appears. It 
is the "dead fly which causeth the ointment 
of the apothecary to send forth a stinking 
savour." 

There is also pride of intellect. Many are 
proud of their knowledge and acquirements, of 
the advance they have made in the realms of 
science or the region of philosophy. Such 
boasting is generally on the part of the super- 
ficial and the ignorant. We may take it as a 
rule that conceit and shallowness go hand in 
hand. The man of real power and acquire- 
ments is ever ithe simple and unaffected man. 
And the reason is plain. He who knows most 
is most conscious how little he knows; for at 
each new step into the field of science there 
opens a farther and a wider vista before him, 
and every discovery he makes only shows him 
how much remains concealed. Every fresh 
height that he has climbed reVeals to him a 
higher beyond. Alp upon Alp rises above 
him as he ascends, and the prospect below 
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him widens and expands. If knowledge is to 
be gauged by what remains to be discovered, 
rather than by what has already been attained, 
then the truest definition of human knowledge 
is the knowledge of human ignorance. The 
boundary recedes as we approach it, just as, if 
you enlarge the sphere of light, you enlarge at 
the same time the surrounding sphere of dark- 
ness. One of the last and not least memorable 
sayings of the great Laplace was this : " It is 
the little that we know; it is the great that 
remains unknown." We are all familiar with 
the oft-quoted utterance of the great Sir Isaac 
Newton, whose brilliant discoveries have lent 
an undying lustre to his name, that "he was 
like a child who had gathered some few pebbles 
on the shore of a vast and unexplored ocean." 
And if such has been the confession of some of 
the most scientific and philosophic men, how 
should others, whose acquirements are con- 
fessedly weaker, be proud, or puffed up with 
the extent of their knowledge or research } If 
a man is proud because of his intellectual ac- 
quirements, it is simply because "he knoweth 
nothing as he ought to know it," because he is 
in darkness, and vain of his darkness, and has 
yet to learn the lesson of his ignorance — indeed, 
must " become a fool, that he may be wise." 
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Again, pride betrays itself in an inordinate and 
extravagant estimate of our own excellencies, and 
in a desire to attract the admiration of others. 
This differs from the desire felt by the purest 
minds to secure the approbation of the wise and 
the esteem of the worthy. The pride of which I 
speak is a restless desire for the praise of men, — 
that passion for admiration which is ever on the 
look-out for applause, and is not satisfied unless 
it is obtained. Its great ambition is to draw the 
attention of others to its fancied gifts, whether 
of person, or of mind, or of character, and thus 
it becomes a suppliant, as it were, for general 
admiration. 

Perhaps this ought rather to be called vanity 
than pride ; for the proud man is independent 
of others, is regardless of their praise^ and is 
thoroughly satisfied with himself. But vanity 
and pride are sins of the same class, though 
vanity shows a smaller mind, and is generally 
looked on with contempt, while pride is a more 
splendid sin, and has been exalted by the world 
into a virtue. Both, however, are sins hateful to 
God, and of both the proud and the vain it may 
be said, "Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted." It is of the vain man, who considers 
every virtue to be lost that is not publicly dis- 
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played, that Cowper speaks in the well-known 
lines from '* Truth " : — 

" The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see ; 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he ; 
Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold. 
He treads as if, some solemn music near, 
His measured step were governed by his ear ; 
And seems to say, * Ye meaner fowl, give place : 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace.' " 

Now every man in whom pride or vanity is the 

ruling passion is sure to become a prey to envy, 

for he will see others preferred above him, and 

he will be jealous of those whose excellencies 

he cannot reach ; nay, he will grow sullen and 

discontented whenever he does not obtain the 

applause for which he longs. The proud man 

will become a misanthrope, and wrapping himself 

in the cloak of his own virtues, will hate the 

world which has not done him justice, and will 

feed on the wrongs which he has sustained. The 

vain man will also be an unhappy man ; will feel 

dissatisfied because his good qualities have not 

received the recognition which he imagines they 

deserve; will repine at the success and rejoice at 

the miscarriage of others. How much happier 

would the proud and the vain be if only from a 

humble heart they carried out the apostolic in- 
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junction, "Let nothing be done through strife 
or vainglory, but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves." And how 
can we obey the injunction ? By lying low at 
the footstool of the Creator. How can we cherish 
high thoughts of ourselves, or scornful thoughts 
of others when we are brought into the presence 
of infinite purity and infinite greatness, and made 
to feel how sinful we are } When abased before 
God, we shall confess that however it may be 
with others, our cry must be this — putting away 
all self-complacent and odious comparisons — 
" Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O 
Lord ; for in Thy sight shall no man living be 
justified." 

But again, there is the pride of rank. Many 
are puffed up because of the accident of birth, 
and indulge in vain thoughts because of their 
conventional superiority to their fellow-men. It 
is pleasant, no doubt, to be able to trace back 
our pedigree to the Norman Conquest, to reckon 
our descent from a hundred earls, and to think 
that for so many centuries the blood of the noble 
and the distinguished has flowed in our veins. 
But even those who have not this privilege, and 
who cannot go farther back than their great- 
grandfather, often pride themselves on this dis- 
tinction, and look down upon those who can trace 
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their pedigree only to their grandfather. Pride 
can feed on a very little. But surely it ought to 
rebuke all inclination to think highly of ourselves, 
and to look down on others of a lower rank, to 
remember that the high-bom and the lowly bom 
are equal before God, — a truth so simply and 
solemnly recognized by that Christian Queen 
Adelaide, who to loftiness of birth added humility 
of mind, in the directions she gave for her funeral : 
" I die in all humility, knowing well that we are 
all alike before the throne of God, and request 
therefore that my mortal remains be conveyed 
to the grave without any pomp or state. I die 
in peace, and wish to be carried to the tomb in 
peace, and free from the vanities and the pomp of 
this world.'* There are differences of rank and 
station amongst us, even as there are amongst 
the angels in heaven ; and these are to be ac- 
knowledged and respected as the appointment 
of God, who permits these earthly distinctions 
to exist, that there may be a variety of duties 
corresponding to a diversity of gifts. Were all 
on an equality, there would be no room for the 
virtues of obedience and subordination on the 
one side, or the graces of humility and generous 
sacrifice on the other. But let us never forget 
that " with God is no respect of persons ; " that 
with Him the first are often last, and the last 
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first ; that He regards us, not according to the 
position we occupy, but according to the way in 
which we fill it, and that the life of a good servant 
is more acceptable in His sight than the life of a 
bad king. And however men may pride them- 
selves on rank, is there not truth in what the 
poet sings ? — 

" From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The g^and old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

I may mention, too, the pride which springs 
from the consciousness of beauty — a handsome 
face or a noble form. Undoubtedly these 
natural advantages are great, and are very 
winning when combined with other graces — 
those of mind and character. Beauty is, how- 
ever, a very great snare, and is a temptation 
to self-complacency, to a love of admiration, 
and often leads through these to what is worse. 
It has been the ruin of women in all ranks of 
life ; flattered and caressed, they have been led 
into sin, and have " pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows." The vanity of which 
beauty is the food may well be mortified when 
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It is remembered that "all flesh is grass, and 
all the glory of man as the flower of grass ; " 
that they who are most admired for form and 
feature are appointed to all the dishonours of 
the grave; and over them, as well as over the 
plain and the deformed, must the words be 
uttered, '* Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust." Most of us have heard the story of 
the preaching friar, who, when addressing an 
audience in Lent, drew a graphic picture of the 
deathbed and its dying struggles ; and after- 
wards spoke of the shroud, the coffin, and the 
loathsome horrors of the grave, and the mockery 
which they stamped on youth and beauty and 
all the glory of this world. Then, as the con- 
gregation hung still and breathless on his words, 
he fixed his eyes on a lovely woman before him, 
and pulling from the folds of his gown a grin- 
ning skull, he thrust it before her, and said, " To 
this you shall also come." And it was true. 
The fairest and the strongest may adopt the 
words of Job : " I have said to corruption, Thou 
art my father; to the worm, Thou art my 
mother and my sister." Enough, methinks, to 
rebuke the proud and to humble the vain. And 
what man could boast of his physical strength 
or mental power, his wit, or wisdom, or elo- 
quence, who remembers that however great or 
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glorious in power or intellect he may be, he is 
but the wreck of what man was originally — a 
temple whose symmetry and beauty have been 
marred and shattered by the fall? When we 
think of what he was when " made a little lower 
than the angels, and crowned with glory and 
honour," and contrast it with what he is, we 
may well say with the prophet, " How is the 
gold become dim ! how is the most fine gold 
changed!" and acknowledge in the words of 
Dr. South, that "Athens was but the ruins 
of Paradise, and Aristotle but the rubbish of 
Adam." 

It is marvellous what a multitude of evils 
may be traced to pride. Does not pride lie 
at the root of all our repinings at the dealings 
of God, and our murmurings under His judg- 
ments ? Were we truly conscious of what we 
merit, we should confess that " He exacts from 
us less than our iniquity deserves;" nor should 
we dare to complain as if He did us a wronig. 
Is not pride the parent of that envy, and malice, 
and censoriousness, and uncharitableness which 
everywhere abound ? for if we only knew our- 
selves as we ought, we should be more often 
silent as to the failings of others. Is it not 
pride that rises up in arms when we meet with 
some slight, or when we see another preferred 
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before us ? for if we only saw ourselves as God 
sees us, and indeed as we confess ourselves 
to be when we kneel before Him in prayer, 
we should be willing to take the lowest place, 
and to be passed by to make way for others. 
Humility would teach us contentment, and 
make us willing to take the lowest place. It 
would minister to our peace; for does not a 
great deal of the bitterness of our lives proceed 
from the fancied neglect of others, from the 
thought that we do not receive that attention 
and respect which is our right ? 

And then, as to a "proper pride," about which 
many talk, and from which they totally exclude 
humility, and include all the resentments con- 
demned by the New Testament : " There is no 
such thing," as old Fuller says, " as proper 
pride ; a judicious and reasonable estimation of 
one's own character has nothing to do with it." 

Let us be humble. This is the healing branch 
that can turn to sweetness the bitter waters of 
our restless and unquiet hearts. To be holy, 
you must be humble ; and to be humble, you 
must remember what you are as before God, 
"the High and Lofty One, whose name is 
Holy," — how full of sin ; and that He, while 
He dwells in the holy place, "dwells also with 
him that is of a contrite and humble spirit." 
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Think very little of yourselves, of your gifts 
or your graces, of your power to resist tempta- 
tion ; for good men have fallen into gross sins, 
and we are only safe as we walk watchfully and 
humbly before God. 

Therefore " be clothed with humility." " He 
giveth more grace ; wherefore He saith, God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace unto the 
humble." Let this, the prayer of a lady, high 
in rank, but lowly in mind, be our prayer too : 
"O God, I am not humble, but do Thou ^\\r^ 
me grace to make me humble ; and when Thou 
hast made me humble, give me more grace, fo 
Thou givest grace unto the humble." 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

WE naturally crave for amusement ; it is 
needful for the recruiting of the physical 
and mental powers, and to vary the sameness 
and stillness of life. The old proverb still holds 
good, " All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy." The attempts now made to get more 
holidays for the thousands of hard-worked men 
and women in our larger towns are a public 
recognition of the necessity for periods of relaxa- 
tion from labour. It can never, therefore, be 
out of place to consider in what amusements 
we may, as Christians, indulge, and what, as 
citizens of a heavenly country, we are to shun. 
Our religion has not only to do with Sundays, 
it has to do with week-days also; it is not 
merely concerned with worship and devotion, 
with prayer and praise, with preachers and ser- 
mons, but it is intimately connected with our 
daily life — with the shop and with the market, 
with our recreations and pleasures, with pur 
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feasts as well as with our fasts, with our " holi- 
days" as well as with our A^7/y-days. The 
subject of this paper is therefore most practical, 
and bears, at least indirectly, upon the develop- 
ment of that inner life which it should be our 
aim to cultivate and strengthen. 

I shall only discuss those amusements about 
which there is a doubt in the minds of many 
who desire to carry out the apostolic command, 
"Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds." 
Many who are wishing to do what is right are 
sorely perplexed by what may .be called ques- 
tions of casuistry; they hardly know what to 
think, or how to act, and if they enter into some 
pleasure which is looked upon as questionable, 
they do so with an uneasy conscience and a 
hesitating mind. 

Let it be said at once that we need our hours 
of relaxation and amusement. There must be 
a temporary suspension of the severer studies 
and the more arduous duties of life. He that 
sits close to his work, who by earnest toil earns 
his bread by the sweat of brain or hands, has 
earned his hours of rest and relaxation. Man \% 
not simply " a hand " — a working machine. Body 
and mind both need time for refreshment, and 
for the expansion of the higher faculties and 
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powers. Our Lord showed not only His great 
tenderness, but His intimate knowledge of human 
nature, when He invited the disciples, worn and 
wearied with their labours, to "come into the 
desert and rest awhile/' 

Amongst the Jews there was but one fast day 
in the year, though there was many a festival, 
when throughout the land of Israel ** nothing 
was seen but joy and gladness, and nothing 
heard but thanksgiving and the voice of ihefody." 
God has "given us all things richly to enjoy." 
He has surrounded us with beauty, and "all 
His works praise Himl^ from the sun that 
" Cometh out of his chamber as a bridegroom '* 
down to the delicate flower 

" That wastes its sweetness on the desert air." 

Yea, all bear evidence to His 

" Goodness beyond thought, and power divine." 

He that sat at the marriage feast, and turned 

the water into wine for the wedding guests ; He 

that wandered by the shores of Galilee, walked 

through the corn fields, and drew lessons from 

the birds of the air and the lilies of the field, 

wishes us to be happy ; and when we enter into 

the innocent and harmless pleasures of which 

life, with all its sadness, is so full, we are not to 

snatch them as if they were stolen joys. 

8 
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Now in the discussion of this question of 
amusements, — as to what amusements are to 
be avoided and what may be permitted, let it 
be borne in mind that these words are intended 
for those who wish to cultivate "whatsoever 
things are true, and honest, and just, what- 
soever things are pure, lovely, and of good 
report," and to abjure everything that would 
prove a weight or a hindrance on the narrow 
road to heaven. For others — for men and 
women of the world — the question is not so 
much where you are, but what you are ; not so 
much whether you enter jnto worldly amuse- 
ments, as whether you have ever yet left "the 
city of destruction" for "the land of Beulah;'' 
whether you have " fled for refuge to the hope 
set before you in the Gospel," and have sur- 
rendered your hearts to Christ. You may never 
join in what are known as worldly amusements ; 
you may never enter a theatre or a ball-room ; 
never sit at a card-table, covetous of gain, or be 
seen on a racecourse — the resort of the better 
and the blackleg — and yet still be outside the 
strait gate, never having crossed the threshold 
that separates the man of the world from the 
man of God. It need not be said that no man 
of pure and honourable mind, man of the world 
though he be, will take part in amusements 
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which are connected in any way with what is 
cruel, or profane, or impure ; he will recoil from 
these instinctively, and utterly avoid and con- 
demn them. But there are amusements which 
are not necessarily immoral, though they may 
be made so, and whose accompaniments need 
not be objectionable, and yet about which many 
entertain very grave and serious doubts. 

Take, for instance, the ball-room. Dancing 
is not in itself wrong, any more than marching 
to the sound of music is wrong. It is as natural 
for the child to dance as it is for the youngs 
lamb to gambol in the meadows. But then 
what is becoming in a child may not be be- 
coming in the full-grown man or woman. 
Thomas Fuller says quaintly, " If thou sayest 
with Paul, *When I was a child, I did as a 
child,' say also with him, 'When I became a 
man, I put away childish things.* Wear also 
the child's coat, if thou usest his sports.'* I 
should be sorry to speak of dancing in the 
sweeping way in which it is often spoken of, 
as if it were opposed to all that is modest and 
pure in womanhood, and were indulged in by 
men on account of the prurient desires that it 
not only encourages but excites. This is but 
a reckless insult to the many pure-minded 
women and honourable men who find pleasure 
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in the amusement. There are, no doubt, some 
dances which good taste and delicate moral 
feeling condemn ; and a father has said in 
my hearing — a man who was anything but a 
Puritan in these matters — that he would rather 
cut his daughter's throat than let her dance the 
polka with some of the men who frequent the 
ball-room. The expression may seem strong, 
but it came from a man of the world. 

But granting that the high-minded and the 
pure may attend the ball-room, the Christian 
will object to it on other grounds : on the tone 
of feeling that is encouraged there; on the 
temptations to vanity and display, and to that 
** foolish talking and jesting" which are not 
"convenient." If the ball-room be not evil in 
itself, it leads to numberless evils — to envy, 
and malice, and selfishness, and all uncharita- 
bleness ; and though every one who frequents 
it may not be guilty of all or any such sins, 
yet it is the tendency of such a place to 
develop these evil feelings, and such an atmos- 
phere must consequently be injurious to that 
spiritual mind which it ought to be the desire 
of the Christian to cherish and strengthen. Is 
it befitting those "whose conversation is in 
heaven,'* to be present at assemblies, however 
gay and pleasant, where, from the tenor of the 
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conversation, the style of the dress, the oppor- 
tunity given and taken for display, the presence 
of the Master would be an intrusion, and any 
reference to Him, to His sufferings and His 
death, would be regarded as out of place ? 
"Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we 
do," we are to "do all to the glory of God." 
Is it for the glory of God that we should leave 
the house at a late hour in the evening, with the 
deliberate intention of spending the whole night 
in dancing, and of not returning home till the 
day has dawned and the sun is risen on the 
earth? Is the mind, after a night so spent, 
prepared for communion with God ? Have the 
glaring lights and the voluptuous music, the 
flattering compliments and the pleasant small- 
talk, raised the soul to higher thoughts ; or do 
not the quickened pulse, and the throbbing 
brain, and the excited feelings, rather tell that 
while self has been indulged and glorified, God 
has been forgotten and disregarded ? If it can- 
not be said that attendance at the ball-room is 
a sin, it may be said that it blunts the edge of 
a sensitive conscience, hurts the spirituality of 
the mind, and tends to that conformity to the 
world which is forbidden in the Word of God. 
These remarks have reference only to balls 
which are not open to any objection from a 
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moral point of view. But let us think of the 
force of example, and remember that clerks and 
milliners and servants will deem it hard if they 
may not follow in the steps of their masters and 
employers, and that they will consequently be 
tempted to flock for their pleasure to the casino 
and the music-hall — places which are but as the 
gates to sin and death. There many a young 
man and woman have been ruined. Fascinated 
by the lights and the laughter, by the mirth and 
the gaiety, enervated by the loose tone of the 
place and the society they have been thrown 
amongst, they have entered on that downward 
path which leadeth straight to hell. A Christian 
is bound, for the sake of others, to abstain from 
what may be even lawful to himself ; to beware 
lest he cast a stumbling-block in another's way, 
and so sin against his brother ; and it is not only 
his duty but his privilege to act on the noble, 
Christ-like principle which pervades the resolu- 
tion of St. Paul : " Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend." 

Let us pass to the card table. Is there any- 
thing more objectionable in cards than in chess } 
Is it allowable to play at a board with figures 
made of ivory, and to move them on their several 
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squares, and is it forbidden to play with pieces 
of pasteboard coloured with figures of diamonds^ 
and hearts, and clubs, and spades ? What is the 
difference ? 

That there is a difference seems tacitly allowed 
by Christian people. It admits, I think, of ex- 
planation. You may play at chess for money, 
just as you may play at cards for money ; but 
in the former case there is an interest in the 
game itself which rewards the player, and in 
the latter case the interest is more essentially 
connected with the stake for which men play. 
Chess makes too much demand on the time 
required for a careful game ever to become an 
amusement much connected with gambling; it 
lacks the excitement and the rapidity attending 
the shuffling of the cards, the making of a point, 
or the winning of a rubber. It is the gambling 
nature of games of chance which constitutes 
their evil ; the feeling of covetousness which is 
excited ; that selfish desire of gain which is so 
essentially the spirit of this world. This gam- 
bling spirit is part of original sin, — the coveting 
that which is another's, the desire to find an 
easier road to fortune than that which honest 
work and honourable industry presents. Any- 
thing which encourages us to look on our own 
things exclusively, and not also on the things 
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of others ; to seek our own, and not another's 
wealth — nay, to increase our own wealth by 
another's loss — is opposed to the whole tone and 
temper of the Christian religion. 

'But even apart from the gambling spirit 
excited by the card table — proved by the 
greater zest given to the game when even a 
small stake is played for — may not other ob- 
jections be urged against it ? These shall be 
given in the words of the Spectator, of which 
the celebrated Addison was the editor. He 
writes thus in Paper 93 : "I must confess I think 
it is below reasonable creatures to be altogether 
conversant in such diversions as are merely 
innocent, and have nothing else to recommend 
them, but that there is no hurt in them. 
Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
much to say for itself, I shall not determine ; 
but I think it very wonderful to see persons of 
the best sense passing away time, a dozen toge- 
ther,- in shuffling and dividing a pack of cards, 
with no other conversation but what is made up 
of a few game phrases, and no other ideas but 
those of black or red spots ranged together in 
different figures. Would not a man laugh to 
hear one of this species complain that life is 
short > '* 

The racecourse may be dismissed very briefly. 
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It has been condemned by the secular press in 
language to which nothing can be added in the 
way of force. 

In the life of that keen observer, Charles 
Dickens, there are some strong words on the St. 
Leger and its Saturnalia. His biographer writes : 
" His impressions received from the race- week 
were not favourable. It was noise and turmoil 
all day long, and a gathering of vagabonds from 
all parts of the racing earth. Everywhere he 
seemed to see a notorious personage who had 
just poisoned his betting companion " (alluding, 
no doubt, to the notorious Palmer, of Rugeley, 
who was hung for murder). " I look at the back 
of his bad head," says Charles Dickens, " repeated 
in long lines on the racecourse, and in the betting- 
rooms in the town ; and I vow to God that I can 
see nothing in it but cruelty, covetousness, calcu- 
lation, insensibility, and low-mindedness.** There 
is no need for me to add. Such an amusement 
cannot be of God, is rather, wholly of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

I pass on to speak of the theatre, one of the 
most popular and intellectual of all amusements, 
and to which a good deal of attention has been 
lately drawn. It is said, no doubt with much 
truth, that " the theatre is exciting an increasing 
interest among cultivated people ; " and lately 
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the stage and the pulpit have been brought into 
very close connection, and more than one bishop 
of our Church is a member of a society for the 
reform of the drama. There is also a church 
and stage guild, which has the same object in 
view, but which has been severely and sarcas- 
tically handled by the secular press. It is worth 
while, then, to examine this subject in its many 
bearings. 

Dramatic action seems instinctive in men. 
Children in the nursery will play at kings and 
queens, and pretend to be great heroes or fine 
ladies, and exhibit in action some story they 
have read. Now is there any sin in presenting 
to the eye the great characters of history, and 
bringing them before the spectator in the dresses 
of their own time, and surrounded with all the 
accessories which belonged to the age in which 
they lived t Surely not. And if the drama is 
intended, as its greatest master asserts it is 
intended, "to hold the mirror up to nature, to 
show virtue her own features, scorn her own 
image, and the very life and body of the time its 
form and feature," why should not the drama 
be one of the greatest teachers of the people, 
refining the mind, cultivating the intellect, and 
upholding a lofty standard of morality } Why 
should not tragedy carry out that which Aris- 
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totle said was its aim — " to purify the emotions 
of pity and terror through their sympathy with 
what was noble and pathetic in the representa- 
tion^ and teach lessons of virtue and honour and 
love " ? Is it less allowable to witness the an- 
guish and madness of Lear, or to weep over the 
sorrows and death of Desdemona. or to muse on 
the pride and fall of Wolsey, when interpreted 
by the genius of a great actor or actress, than to 
read of them in the study, or to see them pour- 
trayed on the canvas ? Let us admit all that 
may be advanced on behalf of the stage. Let us 
be willing to allow that it is possible to free it 
from all its attendant evils, and that the utterly 
foul and debased drama of the Restoration, where 
vice was paraded on the stage, and virtue was 
derided, was but the natural reaction from the 
endeavour to crush and proscribe it during the 
Commonwealth. Granted that the evil accesso- 
ries which are always more or less found in 
connection with the stage are not essential, and 
that many of our greatest actors and actresses 
have been of unstained honour and untainted 
virtue. Yet what then 1 Has it ever been the 
aim of the stage to ally itself with the pulpit in 
promoting all that is healthiest in domestic and 
practical morality ? Has its object ever been to 
chasten and elevate, while it attracts, and amuses^ 
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and delights ? Has it ever been such a school 
for purity, that no grave dangers beset the actor's 
life ? And when such lives are blameless, are 
they not quoted with admiration as exceptional 
proofs of moral strength amidst many and serious 
temptations to fall ? Should we think the actor's 
life a safe one for our sons and daughters ? Has 
not the public life of the stage been the ruin oi 
many? Have not some who adopted it as a 
profession, felt compelled, when awakened to 
the new life, to abandon it, and retire from the 
boards ? And is it not bounden on us, who are 
bidden to "look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others/' to 
withhold any encouragement to a life surrounded 
by so many and great dangers, so full of peril to 
the soul ? 

That the theatre needs reform is granted by 
the very fact that the Bishop of Manchester and 
others are attempting to cleanse the Augean 
stable; and all honour be to them for undertaking 
the task, even though such efforts should prove 
to be in vain ! It is indeed a Herculean task, 
for it must be remembered that — 

" The drama's laws the drama's patrons give ; 
And they who live to please, must please to live." 

You must reform the audience before you can 
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hope to reform the drama. Give us audiences 
delighting only in " whatsoever things are true, 
and honest, and just, and pure; in whatsoever 
things are lovely- and of good report," and then 
there may be a good hope of dramatic reform. 
But you must not only reform the audience, you 
must in some cases reform the managers of the 
theatres, one of whom has lately published a book 
called " Plain English," in which he announces 
it to be his duty " to make his theatre pay ; " 
and as regards the public, his business is to 
"open his shop, and to serve them with what 
they want, and not with what he probably would 
like to give them." It has been well remarked 
on this, that " if such reasoning were admitted 
without qualification, a man might not only 
justify himself in helping the public to debauch 
their souls, minds, and bodies, but he might posi- 
tively condemn himself for not doing so." 

The truth is, until human nature be something 
else than it is, the drama, to prove attractive, 
must deal largely with human passion and ex- 
citing intrigue, and with one or more of those 
seven deadly sins which drag men down to the 
lake of fire. Men will not be attracted to the 
theatre to witness a dull plot and to listen to an 
unexciting dialogue. 

But, after all, we have to do with things as 
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they are, not as we wish them to be. It is pos- 
sible, if not probable, that in time the stage may 
be purified from its grossness and its levity, from 
its suggestiveness and double entendres^ and from 
all that is dangerous to the imagination, the emo- 
tions, and the senses ; but are we to indulge in a 
present evil because of some probable and future 
good ? Are we to expose our sons and daughters 
to harm, in the hope that in the course of years 
plays may be represented that vindicate the 
beauties of chastity, and respect the solemn vows 
of wedded life, and hold up to scorn every vio- 
lation of the laws of God or of man ? Are we to 
sanction by our presence performances full of 
moral evil, because a time may come when the 
evil shall be severed from the good, and works of 
genius that make vice palatable, or throw the 
glamour of mirth or repartee over profanity, shall 
be banished from the theatre ? As well tell me 
that I am to live in a fever-infected house now, 
because in a year or two the drains will be 
rectified, and the house restored to a healthy 
condition. First cleanse the theatre from the 
immoral tendencies and associations which hurt 
the sensitive conscience, and then it will be time 
enough to consider whether I can, to my own 
profit and advantage, appear within its walls. 
But even were the stage purified so as to 
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become a moral and intellectual teacher, it is 
a question whether it would ever become a 
Christian instructor. The hero of the stage can 
never be the saint of the Bible. The man whom 
it holds forth to our admiration will ever be the 
man of the world — high-minded, no doubt, and 
honourable, but whose virtues are those of a good 
heathen : who is sensitive of his reputation, quick 
to avenge an insult and to retaliate a wrong. 
There is nothing in him of the Spirit of God, or 
of the mind of Christ. If a reh'gious man is 
introduced on the stage, he is generally a " maw- 
worm,'' a hypocrite, a sycophant, and an object 
of universal contempt and disgust. At best he 
is a man whose virtues are unsanctified by grace. 
And this is only to be expected ; for men are not 
likely to frequent the theatre to hear sentiments 
which they find dull in sermons, or to witness the 
portraiture of a character which in real life they 
hold in scorn and avoid. And therefore one 
must feel that, even were the stage regenerated, 
adorned by the genius of great drantatists, and 
by the noble physical and mental gifts of great 
actors, it could never become a Christian 
instructor ; that is, it would never minister profit 
to the devout mind, or be favourable to the 
Interests of the spiritual life. True, in the early 
times of English history, religious dramas were 
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performed, known as " Mysteries/* or '' Miracle 
plays ;" but who wishes to see them revived, with 
their profanity and buffoonery ? They could only 
have been tolerated in a dark and superstitious 
age, when the Bible was a sealed book, and 
religion in the hands of an ignorant priesthood. 
Many Christian people shrink, and not unna- 
turally, from the idea of the Ammergau Passion 
Play, although men of high standing in Church 
and State have, amongst others, attended the 
representation. Nothing but the thought that the 
play was performed by a simple peasantry among 
the Bavarian hills, and as a memorial of deliver- 
ance from the plague, could make it, to my 
thinking, for one moment tolerable. It is allowed 
even by those who approve of the representation, 
and dwell proudly on its artistic side, that the 
publicity which the performance has acquired 
and the facilities for viewing it, must almost 
necessarily lower its character, and have a 
prejudicial effect on the performers themselves. 

When the attempt was made by an " Enter- 
prising Manager" to introduce the Passion Play 
on the boards of a London stage, it was met 
with such a general outburst of indignation, that 
this profanity was at once stopped. 

As to the concert room, it appears to be free 
from the objectionable accompaniments of the 
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theatre or the opera. The great masters of har- 
mony, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, yield to us 
through their works, untold delight ; and many 
of them, such as Handel, Haydn, Bach, and 
Mendelssohn, have caught their highest inspira- 
tion from the oracles of God. If music in its 
lower forms ministers to what is sensuous in our 
nature, in its higher forms it can 

'* Dissolve us into ecstasies. 
And bring all heaven before our eyes." 

It is certain that the finest and grandest works 
of genius can only be heard to advantage through 
the interpretation of the best musicians and the 
art of those who have made music a profession. 
If we are to hear these magnificent works as they 
ought to be given, it cannot be in the private 
circle. But here each person who wishes to lead 
a Christian life must judge for himself or herself 
as to the effect of indulgence in the pleasures of 
music. How does it tell on your mind ? If it 
wounds your conscience, or hurts your spirituality; 
if it comes between your soul and God, — then, 
though it be dear as a right hand or a right eye, 
cut it off", pluck it out, and cast it from you. 
And let us remember that if there be a doubt on 
the subject of this or any other amusement, it is 
always safe to be on the side of self-denial. Let 
every pleasure be looked at in the light of 

9 
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conscience and the teaching of the Holy Ghost, 
and then we shall *' use the world without abusing 
it/' and along the narrow path shall pursue our 
steadfast way to heaven, 

Many other amusements might have been 
discussed : amongst them the outdoor sports of 
hunting, shooting, fishing, none of them in them- 
selves immoral or objectionable, though some of 
them may become so through their accessories ; 
and all of them healthy and exhilarating, and in 
all of which religious men have taken part. The 
question of their lawfulness for those who desire 
to cherish the spiritual life must be decided on 
principles already given. Do they retard or 
advance the Christian character ? Are they con- 
sistent with professed loyalty to Christ and love 
to God ? The present is a day when, even in 
families professing evangelical Christianity, the 
more rigid customs of our fathers are being relaxed 
and a plea is put in for greater indulgence and 
for freedom from what are regarded as unwelcome 
restraints. For good or evil this is the case. 
The fact must be frankly recognized, and each 
of us is bound to remember that in all such 
questions we must be true to our conscience and 
to Christ, who claims us and ours as His. 

In bringing to a close a large subject, and the 
discussion of which has been necessarily incom- 
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plete, one other remark must be made. With 
respect to amusements, it will be well not to 
judge others, or condemn them. What may be 
inexpedient for us, or perilous to our highest 
interest, may be safe and not inexpedient for 
our neighbours. "Who art thou that judgest 
another man's servant ? To his own master 
he standeth or falleth." Let us not impose as 
a duty on others that which we believe to be a 
duty for ourselves. "Why dost thou judge thy 
brother ? Or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother } For we shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ." Still we are not to be 
forgetful of the Apostle's precept : " Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind ; for 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin." And it may 
be added, "Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in the thing which he alloweth.*' 

Though of some amusements it cannot be said 
that they are sins, nor can they be condemned 
as morally wrong; yet must it be maintained 
that all pleasures and pursuits which are un- 
favourable to the new and higher life of the soul, 
and to close communion with God, or which absorb 
too much thought, or occupy too much time that 
might be better employed, ought to be avoided 
by those who are seeking to grow in grace and in 
meetness for heaven. 
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It is not attempted to draw a line, real or 
conventional, between lawful and forbidden 
amusements ; let the words of the Apostle ever 
be borne in mind : *' Whatsoever ye do in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds, that 
ye may prove what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God/* 
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CAREFULNESS. 

BY " carefulness " we are to understand that 
anxious thought about the present, or 
that foreboding thought about the future, which 
our Lord forbids in the words, " Take no thought 
for the morrow; for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day- 
is the evil thereof/* 

It is not so much foresight, or the provident 
preparation for what is to come, that is con- 
demned, as the painful forecasting by which 
the heart is distracted, and the mind weak- 
ened and cast down. Care is common to all, 
though a man's temperament has very much 
to do with the way in which things are viewed* 
Some go through life much more easily than 
others. They are naturally less anxious, and 
of a more hopeful and sanguine disposition. 
They take things quietly. The burden of life 
to them is not a heavy one. They recover 
quickly from a trial which would 'overwhelm 
others with grief. They are as buoyant as 
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the cork, which, submerged for the moment, 
shortly rises again. With them the burden 
of care is soon dropped. But there are others 
of quicker apprehension, more timid, more sen- 
sitive, less hopeful. They are naturally of an 
anxious mind. A little trouble depresses them, 
overclouds their faces, gives a heaviness to their 
steps, and lies like a great weight upon their 
heart. They carry their cares through all the 
busy days of the week, in all their waking 
thoughts, into their dreaming hour^into the day 
of holy rest. They are troubled and afraid. 
The present is almost emptied of its joy, and the 
future of its hope. It is such anxiety as this 
that is forbidden. Christ, in His sermon on the 
mount, shows it to be out of harmony with all 
the lessons of nature and religion ; contrary to 
the great plan of Providence ; opposed to the 
Fatherhood of God. He points His disciples to 
the birds winging their way through the clear 
blue skies, or flitting among the branches of the 
leafy trees ; and He says we may hear a sermon 
in their songs. "Behold the fowls of the air; 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they } '' 
He plucks a flower from the mountain grass on 
which they sit, and taking the delicate blossom 
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for a text, He teaches them to cast their care on 
God. " Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow : they toil not, neither do they spin ; and 
yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these." Thus 
does He who spake as never man spake, unroll 
the volume of nature before our eyes, and make 
the bird and the blossom vocal with lessons of 
confidence in a Father whose "tender mercies 
are over all His works," and " without whom not 
even a sparrow falleth to the ground." Can a 
homily against carefulness go more straight to 
its object than by following the course of reason- 
ing pursued by Christ in words whose music is 
meant, like the harp of David, to still the restless 
heart of the anxious and disturbed ? *' The fowls 
of the air sow not, and reap not, and gather not 
into barns ; yet they suffer no want, lack nothing 
that is needful. The lilies of the field toil not, 
neither do they spin ; " yet Solomon, with the 
looms of the East at his disposal, and Tyrian 
dyes at his command, was not so richly, so 
gloriously arrayed. ^' Wherefore, if God so clothe 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith } " Does not such 
a reasonable inference from a truth so blessed 
strengthen the words in which He sums up His 
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argument against carefulness, ''Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow ; for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof* ? v 

The doctrine of a particular providence shown 
in Grod's care for the bird and the lily, for the 
sparrow and the flower, fdr the small as well as 
the great, if it were realized, would deliver us 
from carking and distracting cares. It is not 
only what we call great events that have an in- 
terest for God, not merely the shaking of nations, 
the conflicts of kingdoms, the struggling of 
dynasties, but His providence takes account of 
little things-^the life of the peasant, the wants of 
the beggar, the sorrows of the needy, the sighs 
of the distressed. 

A scornful smile curves the sceptic's lips as he 
maintains it to be below the dignity of God to 
shape the occurrences of our little dreamlike 
vanishing lives. But that sneer has its source in 
shallowness of thought. It comes from the fancy 
that God is " altogether such an one as ourselves," 
and that therefore the things we consider small 
must also be small to Him. But does God know 
anything of those relative distinctions between 
great and small, which of very necessity belong 
to ourselves } 

We do most honour to God when we maintain 
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that He exercises over all His works a provi- 
dence so universal, and at the same time so 
particular, that no solitary creature is overlooked 
— when we contend that nothing is too trivial for 
His superintendence—^o humble as to be beyond 
His care. It would add immeasurably to the 
reverence that we paid to an earthly monarch to 
know that while he marshalled the armies and 
controlled the navies, while he protected the 
commerce and consulted for the wealth and 
welfare of the nation at large, he was able also 
to minister personally to the happiness of each 
subject of his empire ; that he defended the 
widow's rights, and avenged the orphan's wrongs, 
provided for the poor, soothed the sorrowing, and 
scattered blessings through every home within 
the length and breadth of his realm. And if so, 
surely the thought that whilst the Almighty is 
guiding the march of every planet, and keeping 
every star in its orbit ; whilst He is holding ^the 
winds in His fist, and the waters in the hollow of 
His hand ; whilst He controls the rise and the 
fall of nations — the success of armies and ^the 
issues of war — He is watching over the meanest 
of His creatures, and feedeth the young ravens 
that call upon Him — pencils every flower of the 
field, dresses with green every tree of the forest, 
and drapes the sky with fleecy clouds, — should 
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not such a thought exalt, not lower His glory in 
our eyes ? 

Well, here is one cure for care. God's provi- 
dence is over the meanest as well as the greatest 
of His works ; over the sparrow equally with the 
star, over the lily equally with the constellation. 
He giveth to all, He giveth to each. God has 
given us " the body " — ^the greater : shall we not 
trust Him for the less — what we shall put on ? 
He has given us " the life " — the greater : shall 
He not give us the lesser — ^what we shall eat 
and what we shall drink, all things necessary for 
its support }. Will that care forget you, which 
forgets not the falling sparrow, two of which are 
sold for a farthing, and five for two farthings ? 
(one being in that case thrown into the bargain.) 
God is the maker of these meaner creatures, and 
He gives them all that they need. God is your 
Father, and He cannot be indifferent to His 
child. The birds of the air know not the hand 
that feeds them ; " things provided come without 
the sweet sense of providing ; " but you do, you 
know the source of all your blessings, and how 
God opens His hand, and lets them drop upon 
your path. And ought not this to guard you 
against those anxieties and fears which are a 
torture to the heart, which furrow the brow and 
depress the spirit, which rob to-day of its joy. 
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and yet do not prevent the care of to-morrow ? 
Shame upon us if we allow the ghost of some- 
thing past, or the shadow of something to come, 
or the weight of something present, to make us 
restless and confused, unfit for work, unprepared 
for duty, when a Father's care holds the sparrow 
from falling, and makes provision for its wants. 
"Are we not of more value than many sparrows?'* 
And the lilies of the field : He brightens their 
fragile life with beauty, and clothes their every 
petal with a grace and glory that outrival the 
robes of the richest looms. Yet of them it can 
be said, " To-day they are, and to-morrow they 
are cast into the oven." ''Shall He not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? *' 

Anxious care dishonours the character of God, 
and casts a blot upon His love. " Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things." And is not His love as broad and com- 
prehensive as His knowledge ? The very name 
by which we are taught to call God — ^" Father " 
— is a pledge of His love, of His willingness to 
supply our wants. " As a father pitieth his own 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him." 
If thou art His child — trustful, loving, obedient ; 
if thou canst cry to Him in the spirit of adoption, 
«* Abba, Father ; '* if as a child thou art seeking 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
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— ^then what hast thou to fear ? ^ Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not have 
compassion on the son of her womb ? Yea, she 
may forget, yet will I not foiget thee." " Graven 
on the paints of His hsmds," held in the unchang- 
ing love of His heart, you may go on your way 
calmly and with uplifted heads, '' casting all care 
upon Him who careth for you," and who '' doeth 
all things well." Nay, not only the stars, but 
" the very hairs of your head are all numbered " 
— numbered, whether they be many or few, thick 
as in youth, or thin as in age, black, golden, or 
grey, all are numbered ; and thus teach you a 
lesson on the superintending providence of God. 
It is want of faith that makes us careful and 
troubled. Had we only a strong conviction that 
God is " about our path and about our bed, and 
spieth out all our ways," apd that He is " a vtry 
present help," we should not add to-morrow's 
care to the care of to-day. We should not over- 
weight the duties of the present with the troubles 
of the future, but should rest content and peaceful 
in the certainty of the Divine love. Such a trust 
in God would leave no room or leisure for anxious 
thought or care. Hearing in the song of every 
bird, and in the rustling of every tree ; seeing in 
every fragrant flower, yea, in every hair of our 
head, a proof of the Divine presence and provi- 
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dence of God, we should be enabled to live out 
completely this blessed rule of faith : " Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow ; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 

This subject is one very near to us all ; for 
cares are a part of our daily life. " Everything/' 
it has been said, " is full of trouble." The causes 
of care are deeply seated and widespread, and 
are interwoven with the wants and duties of life. 
But surely, as subjects of a redemption wrought 
out for us in tears, sweat, and blood, we ought 
to be able to take to ourselves the exhortation, 
" Let not your hearts be troubled ; ye believe in 
God, believe also in me." He that spake these 
comforting words also said, " I am the Good 
Shepherd ; the Good Shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep ; " and again, " I am the Good 
Shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known 
of mine." " The good " and " the great Shep- 
herd " knows His sheep ; knows their wants and 
cares, their joys and sorrows ; and not an event 
can befall them in their pilgrimage to the better 
country, which shall not in some way or other 
work together for their good. Are you careful 
about something as you read these words.? 
careful about some change in the family or social 
circle ? careful about a birth, or marriage, or 
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death ? careful about some incident of every-day 
life ? All have cares which come from mind, or 
body, or estate. The thrifty wife and the 
industrious husband, the busy mother, the head 
of the family, the master, the servant, the magis- 
trate, the teacher, the landlord, the tenant — all 
have their own individual cares; and without 
such dutiful responsibilities the regularity, the 
peace, and the well-being of society could not be 
maintained. But if we are " walking by faith, 
and not by sight," these cares should never 
become such anxieties as to distract the mind, 
weaken the strength, take the sunshine out of 
to-day, and overcast to-morrow with a cloud. 
Should not the burden be taken from the heart 
when we see written on the cross, as it were in 
letters of blood, such words as these : " He that 
spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely 
give us all things ? " Can He that suffered so 
much to save us forget our needs ? If He re- 
deemed our souls and our bodies, will He not 
provide for both ? Having given us the bread 
of life, will He refuse us the bread that perishes ? 
Indeed, has He not said, *'Thy bread shall be 
given thee, and thy water shall be sure " } And 
again, " He will withhold no good thing from 
them that walk uprightly/' 
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With these promises, may We not reckon our- 
selves as sure of meat to eat, and raiment to put 
on, as if we had the wealth of the Indies at our 
disposal ? Nay, more sure ? Is this not an 
extravagant question ? Not so. The shrewdest 
of this world's reasoners never argued more 
soundly. "Riches make to themselves wings, 
and fly away." Banks stop payment, and bonds 
are repudiated, but ** the word of the Lord is a 
tried word, and it is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass than one tittle of the law to fail." 

But what shall we say of those who are hard- 
worked in this world, and ill-paid } What is to 
be said of those who live from hand to mouth, 
who toil for to-day's bread, and are fearful of to- 
morrow's hunger ? It is easy for us to be trust- 
ful and without care when the purse is full, and 
the cupboard is well replenished, and we have 
health and strength to labour, and the work done 
does not overtask the strength. But how can 
they help feeling anxious, who find it difficult to 
" keep the wolf from the door ;" who have many 
mouths to feed, and little to feed them ; who 
have rent to pay, and nothing wherewith to pay 
it } What can we say against anxiety when the 
bread-winner lies sick in his bed, and the hands 
on which the maintenance of a family depends 
rest white and wasted on the coverlet } How 

10 
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can the poor gentleman, or the gentlewoman in 
distressed circumstances, or the curate with a 
large family and very limited means, each of 
whom has to keep up a certain appearance, help 
feeling worn with anxiety, and becoming a prey 
to foreboding care ? To such, *' poverty comes 
like an armed man," and the ** hope deferred " of 
any change for the better often " makes the heart 
sick/' How can we but be careful when the 
shadow of a great loss that may darken the home 
with sorrow, fills to-day with anxiety and to- 
morrow with fear ? Yet God, who knows how 
bitter such trials must be, bids us trust in Him, 
and bidding us so trust, does not intend to mock 
us with that counsel, but to minister effectual 
help. Having done all that lies in our power to 
meet the threatened adversity by prudent fore- 
sight and preparation, it is the privilege of In- 
telligent and filial faith to lay aside distracting 
care, and to trust firmly in God. When we have 
worked and planned, then it will be for our peace 
to " sit still," leaving the unknown in our Father's 
hands, and waiting patiently for what He may 
appoint. Thus only ca,n we be saved from 
feverish restlessness and self-tormenting dread* 
It is distrust in God that lies at the root of all 
corroding care ; that shakes the soul with vague 
forebodings, and fillsi the morrow with causeles3 
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alarms. It is because we are " of little faith/ 
that we are so often cast down and desponding 
and ** swallowed up with overmuch sorrow.'' 
Had we but a strong confidence in God's love 
and truth, we should enjoy under the most trying 
circumstances a peace and a patience beyond the 
power of earthly trouble to disturb. And have 
we not everything to encourage our confidence 
in God, and everything to rebuke our distrust ? 
The promises of His Word, the providence of 
past years, the thousand voices of nature, testify 
to His goodness and His grace. Every lily of 
the field that blooms in its beauty, and every 
bird of the air that carols its song, teaches us to 
cast aside sorrowful foreboding, and impresses 
on us the Saviour's words, " Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof." 

And now for a word of caution. Let us 
beware of abusing the doctrine of a particular 
providence. There is nothing in it that savours 
of fatalism, nothing to turn man into a machine, 
or to reduce him below the level of an intelligent 
and accountable being. We must exercise both 
diligence and prudence in the concerns of daily 
life. To suppose that, like the birds of the air 
and the lilies of the fields we need neither sow 
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nor spin, would be as presumptuous as it would 
be preposterous. It is the greatness of our 
nature that we can, up to a certain point, be 
fellow-workers with God in that moral foresight, 
that mechanical ingenuity, that artistic skill and 
daily labour, by which we His creatures are both 

* 

sustained and adorned. It is after man has 
sown and spun, reaped and toiled, that he comes 
into the same position of dependence on the 
fatherly care of God which is occupied by the 
fowls of the air and the flowers of the field. 
The Bible bids us bring the aid of our minds 
and the work of our hand^ to our worldly calling. 
*'Go to the ant, thou sluggard; Consider her 
ways, and be wise/' It is " the hand of the dili- 
gent*' that " maketh rich ;" and it is expressly 
said, "If any man will not work, neither shall 
he eat.** The providence of God embraces the 
means as well as the end ; and since labour is a 
means to an end, we must work with hands and 
brain, or both. He that looks to being clothed 
or fed or sustained in indolence may as well 
expect to reap a harvest from fields unsown, or 
to gather fruit from trees which have not been 
planted. While we are encouraged to l>elieve 
that "God will supply all our need," we are also 
urged to embrace every opportunity of improv- 
ing our circumstances, and of being instant in 
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all lawful objects of pursuit Fill to-day with 
honest work, patient waiting, quiet faith, and 
rob not the present of its joy by anxious fore- 
castings about to-morrow. When the morrow 
comes, you will have grace to meet its trials and 
overcome its difficulties. " As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be." Even the drudging lot of 
those who have a hard fight to keep hunger 
from the door, and who always live in straits, 
is transfigured into beauty when there is an 
obedience to the apostolic rule, " Whether ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God." Happy th%y who through days of 
toil and nights of anxiety, — who when means 
run short, or sickness comes, or business losses 
reduce earthly resources, are able to maintain a 
holy and heavenly frame of mind, because they 
can lay claim to a Father's love, because they 
know that He who feeds the raven and who 
robes the lily will never leave nor forsake them, 
and therefore can say, " This God is our God for 
ever and ever ; He will be our guide even unto 
death." They understand experimentally the 
meaning of the Saviour's words, '* Take there- 
fore no thought — no anxious thought — for the 
morrow ; for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof." 
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TEMPER. 

THOSE are remarkable words of the wisest 
of men, when he says, " He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city." 
They place the man who can subdue his temper 
and put a curb on his passion on an eminence 
above the man of valour or might. Many have 
been great on the field of war ; they have at- 
tacked the citadel or taken the town ; they have 
led their armies to victory, and have crushed 
the enemy in the battle-field, and yet they 
have never attained to the mastery of them- 
selves. Whatever victories they have won over 
conquered foes and ravaged kingdoms, however 
triumphantly they have led their armies from 
conquest to conquest, they have fallen before one 
enemy, they have left one victory unachieved, 
and they have been led captive by a passionate 
or ungovernable temper. Victors over others, 
they have been slaves to themselves. They are 
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sad evidences of the wise king's words, '' He 
that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
city that is broken down and without walls;" 
that is, he has left himself defenceless ; he has 
injured his influence, hurt his usefulness, and 
the outburst of his turbulent temper has proved 
utterly ineffectual to its end. 

It is astonishing that sins of temper are so 
lightly thought of in their sinfulness before God, 
and their effects on the Christian character, when 

i. 

we find them so constantly rebuked in the 
Scriptures. Solomon not only speaks the words 
already quoted, but he also says, ''He that is 
soon angry de^Ieth foolishly ; he that is slow to 
wrath is of great understanding, but he that is 
hasty of spirit exalteth folly ;" and again, " Be 
not hasty in thy spirit to be angry ; for anger 
ruleth the bosom of fools." What exhortations 
we have to "put off anger and wrath and 
malice," and to *'put on bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering," — to "forbear one another, and to 
forgive one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any^j! We are forbidden to "grieve the 
Holy Spirit by bitterness, or wrath, or anger, or 
clamour, or evil-speaking." These are to be 
" put away," and we are to be " kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
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even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven us." 
"Charity," it is said, "suffereth long, and is 
kind," and " is not easily provoked." Let every 
man," says St James, " be swift to hear, slow to 
speak, slow to wrath ; for the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of Grod." 

It will not be unprofitable, then, to meditate 
on sins of the temper ; for though the subject 
seems so simple, it is very practical, and may 
be pondered over by all with true humiliation 
and great searchings of heart. Let us bear in 
mind the importance of the subject. Has not 
the Lord told us that to be " angry without a 
cause" is to be "in danger of the judgment"? 
Does not one of His inspired Apostles say that 
to yield to ungovernable anger, and to allow this 
passion to be an occasion of sin, is to " give place 
to the devil"? 

But it is certain that all anger is not sinful. 
There is a righteous anger — the indignation 
excited by selfishness, or meanness, or oppression 
of the weak and defenceless. We cannot look 
with calmness or indifference on wrong-doing, or 
deeds of profligacy or crime ; to do so were to 
argue a cold or callous heart ; and he is not to 
be envied whose eye never flashes, and whose 
pulse never quickens, as • he is a witness to, or 
hears of, some act of revolting cruelty or injustice. 
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There are times when we cannot help feelin^^ 
stirred to the white heat of a righteous wraths- 
times when it would be impossible to speak ii 
calm^ judicious, and unimpassioned tones, and 
when it is right to be swept along on th^ 
tide of a just indignation. Anger when minglecS- 
with holy affection, and rising in a holy mind, 
anger when roused into action by abhorrence oC 
sin, is commendable. It is only when mingled 
with malice, or when it is prolonged into a sullen, 
resentment, that it becomes sinful ** The sun is 
not to go down upon our wratfi." That righteous 
anger js permissible, we learn from the example 
of our Lord Himself, who looked round upon 
the Pharisees and Sadducees with anger, " being 
grieved for the hardness of their hearts." In 
Him there was the Divine combination of sorrow 
for the sinner with hatred of the sin. We know 
that anger is attributed to God. " His anger is 
revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness 
of men." With the tenderest compassion for the 
wrong-doer, He feels the deepest indignation 
against the wrong-doing. Sometimes "we do 
well to be angry ;" to feel our hearts burn within 
us over the tale of treachery or wrong, and to 
be all aglow with indignation as we hear of dis- 
honour to God or injury to man. Some of the 
greatest deeds would have remained undone, — 
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such as the revolt against the spiritual despotism 
of Rome, the emancipation of the slaves in our 
colonial possessions, the battles fought for civil 
and religious liberty,— had not men risen in 
a righteous crusade against wrong, and swept 
away the evil which stirred their hearts to the 
very depths. 

But if it is possible "to be angry and sin 
not," there is anger which cannot be indulged 
without sin. ** Whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall be in danger of 
the judgment." Causeless anger is therefore 
sinful. So is the anger which settles down 
into sullen resentment, and which, becoming 
deliberate and vindictive, seeks unrighteous 
methods of retaliation and revenge. We may 
brand also as sinful the anger which displays 
itself in sudden heats of passion, — that dis- 
temper of the mind which seizes *'some men 
upon the least occasion in the world, and per- 
petually, without any real reason at all ; and by 
means of it they are plainly, every day, every 
waking hour of their lives, liable and in danger 
of running into the most extravagant outrages." 
Some people habitually give way to a passionate 
temper ; they break out on the slightest provo- 
cation into violence, and are a terror to their 
children and their friends, and to all who come 
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near them. You are never easy in their com- 
pany, and are kept in a nervous fear of saying 
or doing something which may awaken the 
slumbering tempest, and draw it down upon 
your head. The least thing becomes an occa- 
sion to wrath ; a chance word, a slight difference 
of opinion, an unwary gesture, brings on the 
storm, and reason and religion are alike for- 
gotten ; a brother is hyrt, and the Holy Spirit 
is grieved. It is but a poor ajpology to make^ 
when the mischief is done, that one's passion is 
soon over, that we do not ** nurse our wrath," 
and that no malice is borne. That cannot uiido 
the wrong, or remove the sense of discomfit 
which has been created, and which lingers long 
upon the mind, disturbing its peace and break- 
ing in upon its calm. Besides, the storm is 
liable to return ; it may be fair weather to-day, 
but to-morrow the moral barometer may fall, 
and there may be the thundercloud again, and 
the tempest may return without any adequate 
cause. It is not too much to say that the 
passionate man is the devil's slave, his neigh- 
bour's curse, and his own torment. If he has 
any right feeling at all, those hasty outbursts 
of temper, however short may be their duration, 
must be remembered with truest shame, with a 
burning flush, with deepest self-condemnation; 
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and all the more if a Christian character is 
professed. It is no excuse to say that such a 
passionate temper is a natural failing or weak- 
ness, that it is one of our besetting sins ; for 
we are by no means to plead the sinful tenden- 
cies of our hearts in justification of our faults. 
Were we to allow that our natural constitution 
or temperament is a palliation of sin, there is 
no crime, however great, no vice, however base, 
for which we might not find an apology in the 
same convenient excuse. It is our very shame 
that we do not endeavour to control our pas- 
sions ; that we do not subdue them by watch- 
fulness and discipline and prayer. The temper 
may be overcome. It has been overcome. Men 
who have been of a violent disposition and fiery 
spirit have mastered their anger, and put a curb 
on their passion, checking the vehement word, 
and "bringing every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ." The same grace is 
offered to us, is sufficient for us ; and through 
it we may enter experimentally into the blessed 
meaning of the words, "He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city." 

There are other sins of temper besides those 
of ungoverned anger and uncontrolled passion. 
There is the peevish, fretful temper, which is 
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the source of constant discomfort, troubling the 
peace of an otherwise happy home. This is in 
many a family a daily trial to those who cannot 
escape from its influence. Nothing goes well 
with the repining temper; and even honest 
attempts to please are treated as though they 
were annoyances, and are met with an outbreak 
of harsh irritation. So peace is banished, and 
love flies away, and there are only clouds of 
gloom where sunshine and cheerfulness might 
have been. Kindness sweetens the relations of 
life; a bad temper eats like a cancer into the 
heart When men live in mutual good-will and 
forbearance, then *' all goes merry as a marriage 
bell;'* but when sullenness or resentment enters, 
then sorrow and misery follow. God *only knows 
how many a home, which has all that this world 
can give, is marred and robbed of its happiness 
by the presence of one irritable or discontented 
temper. There are households filled with every 
comfort, and which might be homes of peace 
and joy, but which know nothing of what the 
Psalmist means by the beautiful words, "Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!" This concord is a 
holy thing, like a sacred oil ; a rich perfume, 
which, flowing down from the head to the beard, 
from the beard to the garment^ sanctifies the 
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Mrhole body. It is like the dew, which falls 
^w^ith a gracious blessing not only on the lofty 
mountain peaks, but on the lower hills, em- 
bracing all, and refreshing all with its influence. 
And yet it is not every family, not even every 
Christian family, that realizes this beautiful 
picture. Alas ! no. And though the fare is 
rich, and the feast smoking on the board, the 
husband, or the wife, or the children have to 
acknowledge that there is truth in the words, 
** Better is a dry morsel, and quietness there- 
with, than a house full of sacrifices with strife." 
** Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than 
a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 

Let us glance at a home where a bad temper 
is a cause of misery to those who notwithstand- 
ing may be truly loved. There is nothing there 
like rest or peace. The wife and children are 
in constant fear of an outbreak on the father's 
part, which may disturb the now unruffled 
waters. Or it may be that the mother is in 
fault ; and, as the wise man says, " The con- 
tentions of a wife are a continual dropping." 
'*It is better to dwell in the wilderness than 
with a contentious and angry woman." Love 
cannot be sustained under such circumstances ; 
the heart must either be hardened into indiffer- 
ence, or broken with despair. Again, it may 

II 
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be the children who make the home' miserable 
by wilful ways^ or gloomy looks, or discontented 
words. By mutual ill-temper and irritability 
they disturb the peace of the house, pour bitter- 
ness into a cup which might be all sweetness, 
and to their own unspeakable loss, break up the 
unity in which they might dwell tc^ether. True, 
they meet daily at family worships but what 
heavenly fellowship can there be, so long as the 
Holy Spirit is grieved by allowed irritability, 
and when a Christian profession is dishonoured 
before the household, and there is no effort after 
self-discipline and self-control ? 

There may at times be a sorrow expressed 
for what has been said and done in a moment 
of irritation. There may be occasional gleams 
of good humour, and bursts of good-natured 
apology ; but can these atone for the discom- 
fort that has been occasioned ? It is much 
easier to hurt than to heal, to wound than to 
cure, to open a sore than to close it A whole 
day may be clouded over by some wanton out- 
break of temper at the breakfast-table — some 
bitter word — some momentary indulgence of an 
irritable, or complaining, or peevish mood. And 
as we think of the facility with which these sins 
of temper are committed, how naturally the 
angry word escapes from the lips, how easy it 
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is to give way to the hot and choleric feeling, 
we can understand how the restraints of the 
tongue and the temper is a point of high Chris- 
tian attainment, and how self-command deserves 
to be ra^ed among the greatest achievements ; 
yea, with what truth Solomon could say, "He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh 
a city." 

Sins of temper are too little regarded as sins, 
are too little thought of, are too readily con- 
doned by those who are guilty of a tone of 
mind which neither recommends their faith nor 
promotes their happiness. There are many 
"who profess and call themselves Christians," 
who nevertheless sin grievously by giving way to 
a discontented, quarrelsome, unsanctified tone of 
mind. They are thoroughly scriptural in doctrine, 
and pride themselves in their orthodoxy; they 
cleave to the old evangelical standards of religion, 
and are clear in their creed, hating with a most 
perfect hatred the paths of error that diverge 
either to the right hand or the left. They cannot 
bear anything that is not "sound," anything 
that leads on the road to Rationalism or Rome. 
They will decide on the qualifications of this 
teacher or that, which preacher is to be trusted, 
and which to be condemned. They are to be 
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seen at religious meetings, are useful on com- 
mittees, find scope for their managing abilities 
on the boards of schools and charities, visit th^ 
poor, teach on the Sunday, and give their money 
to the cause of God. And yet their " temper' * 
is "the dead fly which makes the apothecary's 
ointment to stink." Even on committees thejr" 
are like Diotrephes, who "loved to have the^ 
pre-eminence ;" and if they are not first, thejr" 
care to be nothing. Others find it difficult to 
work with them, and it is only by great forbear- 
ance that they can act with them in common- 
And then how is it, often, at home with thos^ 
who are so active abroad ? Does their presence 
bring sunshine there ? Are they gracious, loving^ 
forbearing, forgiving ? Is the family life sweet- 
ened by their kind and generous and unselfislx 
spirit ? Are they humble, winning, and gentle .^ 
Alas ! is it not too frequently the case that pro- 
fessing Christians, by their narrowness, their irri- 
tability, their infirmity of temper, lead those who 
see them in their unguarded moments to doubt 
whether they have the mind and spirit of Christ 
at all? Many are but too like that lady of 
whom the story is told that she came to her 
pastor complaining that she was the chief of 
sinners, the worst of transgressors, utterly lost 
and helpless. To her self-accusations he replied 
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^eiy simply, "I have no doubt, madam, that 

>^ou are bad enough." She instantly flew into 

^ passion, and declared that she was no worse 

trhan her neighbours, accused him of slandering 

lier, and from her gestures she might have 

proceeded to violence, had he not suddenly 

retired from the room. Hers was the pride 

"which aped humility, and though she could bear 

to call herself a "miserable sinner," she could not 

endure to be so called by others. How little we 

Icnow ourselves until by the flash of some sudden 

temptation, which acts like a revelation, we are 

made to see all the evil and corruption that lurk 

within ! 

One reflection which should surely make us 
slow to anger, gentle, and kind, is the thought of 
the sorrow and remorse which will be ours when 
those with whom we have been *' angry without 
a cause " have passed away. Memory will re- 
call our peevish tempers, our fretful words, our 
unkind sayings, when it is all too late to ask 
their forgiveness, and to express our regret. 
We shall think with bitter repentance of the 
unity that we broke, of the comfort that we 
marred, of the peace that we interrupted and 
destroyed. The grave has closed over the 
husband or wife, the brother or sister, whose 
happiness we injured, and there is no possibility 
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of undoing the past ; and thus memory stings us, 
and fills our heart with paiii. Oh that we could 
recall the past! Oh that we could tear such 
a leaf out of the book of our remembrance ! 
Oh that we could erase such a sad passage 
of anger and unkindness from our history ! Oh 
that we had borne ourselves otherwise than we 
did to those we really loved! There is no 
help for it now— none. All our hope is in 
God's forgiveness, in the ''grace which abounds 
over our abounding sin." The past is beyond 
recall, but the present is within our power. 
The future is before us. Let us be on our 
guard against sins of the temper, and, setting 
a seal on the door of our lips, let us strive to 
bring every word and thought " into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ." The struggle may be 
sore/ the conflict may be bitter; but we have 
God on our side. " His grace is sufficient for us, 
and His strength is made perfect in our weak- 
ness." We dare not excuse any sin by saying it is 
too strong for us ; that it is a part of our natural 
temperament, and therefore we cannot overcome 
it. We dare not do such an injury to conscience, 
or such a dishonour to God. To say that we are 
unable to control our temper and subdue our 
wayward impulses, is to say there are sins from 
which even Christ cannot deliver us, and passions 
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which He cannot enable us to conquer. Surely 
this were to deny that He is a Saviour, a Deli- 
verer, One in whose strength we can do all 
things, One who can make us more than con- 
querors through His love. There is no sin in 
the whole catalogue over which Christ cannot 
give us the mastery. And as " His blood 
cleanseth from all sin," so can His Spirit subdue 
the strongest corruption. His people else would 
have no security, whereas now they can take 
comfort from the promise, "As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be." Let prayer be our refuge. 
It commands the resources of heaven. It can 
change weakness into omnipotence. It can 
break the fetters of sin. It can put the devil to 
flight ; it can strike him down beneath the feet. 
"The wisdom which is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy," "cometh down from above." Do 
we lack it } Let us " ask of God, who giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given us." 

Because we have this safeguard of prayer, there 
is surely encouragement to cultivate " the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus." " Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil- 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice ; 
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and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
fofgivii^ one another, even as God for Christ's 
sake hath foi^iven you.'* Can we be true 
followers of the Lamb, if on the slightest provo- 
cation, and indeed on any provocation at all, we 
give way to quarrellings and bickerings and 
strife ? Can others think that our religion give^ 
us peace, if we are gloomy, and moping, and ill- 
tempered ? Are we like children of God, if we 
rebel angrily against the rod, and refuse to kiss 
the hand that holds it ? Can the Holy Spirit, 
the heavenly Dove, be supposed to nestle in the 
heart which is full of uncharitable and bitter 
thoughts ? Surely not Oh, let grace rule in 
the heart in the form of a kind and catholic and 
loving temper. Let us win by love, and conquer 
by gentleness ; ever ready with " the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath ; " for charity is the 
queen of all the graces ; greater than the faith 
by which we overcome the world, greater than 
the hope that sheds its light over the future. 
Therefore follow after charity, " the very bond 
of peace and of all virtues ;" and if an ill-temper 
be our infirmity, let us regard it as " a thorn in 
the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet us;'» 
and let it send us to our knees in prayer, that 
the grace which triumphs oyer nature may 
enable us to be more than conquerors over this 
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besetting sin. There is no doubt, as I have said, 
that the subjugation of a fierce spirit, the ruling 
of an irritable, passionate, violent, or peevish 
temper, is among the most arduous attainments 
of the Christian character. But just because the 
achievement is difficult, the victory is noble ; 
because the battle is hard, the conquest is great. 
Surely the Holy Ghost teaches us so much by 
the mouth of Solomon when he says, "He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city." 
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SYMPATHY, 

A SINCERE pleasure in the welfare of others 
proves not merely the strength of our 
Christian charity, but our freedom from envy. 
And sympathy with the afflicted does much to 
lessen their sorrow and alleviate their grief. In the 
early days of Christianity this blessed grace of 
sympathy operated with all the force and speed 
of an electric shock through the widely extended 
community of the Church. "Whether one 
member suffered, all the members suffered with 
it ; or one member was honoured, all the mem- 
bers rejoiced with it." There is a great charm in 
sympathy, a happiness of the highest order in 
the mere exercise towards others of kind and 
brotherly affection, and in being the object of 
such affection ourselves ; whether it be that of 
the sympathy of joy when we are prosperous, or 
of the sympathy of compassion when we are 
afflicted. This royal law of love, — for what is 
sympathy but love in expression and in action } — 
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is often presse4 upon us in Scripture, and no- 
where more beautifully than by our Lord in the 
parable of the good Samaritan, or more forci- 
bly than by St Paul in the words, "Bear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ." 

Of course there is a sense in which we cannot 
bear the burdens of others ; a sense in which it 
holds true, "Every man shall bear his own 
burden/' We cannot bear the burden of a man's 
responsibility; that can only be borne by the 
man himself. " Every one of us must give ac- 
count of himself to God." We cannot bear the 
' burden of another man's sin : no priest, or pope, 
or prelate can do this, " The soul that sinneth," 
// shall suffer ; and, if God does not remove the 
guilt, " it shall die." We cannot bear the burden 
of another's individuality. The man must be 
himself for evermore. He must live, and live on, 
and carry with him his conscience, his feelings, 
all the things that make up his life, into a 
state of enduring happiness or everlasting woe. 
Solemn, yea, awful thought ! " Every man shall 
bear his own burden." 

But if there are burdens which cannot be 
shared, there are some which we can bear for 
others, taking something of the weight upon our- 
selves. And it is well that we consider what 
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these are ; for there is no one unto whom the 
spirit of Christian sympathy may not reach. 

On all sides there are burden-bearers. There 
is no one who has not his own load of trouble or 
of grief. Even they who seem to have no cares, 
and to be raised, by the condition of their lot, 
above the reach of ills, — who appear to be placed 
beyond the approach of calamity or want, — have 
often a sorrow that eats like a cancer into the 
heart. While you look on the surface, and see 
only the sunny face and the ready smile, or hear 
the light words or the ringing laugh, the heart is 
knowing and feeling its own bitterness. There 
are " the weary and heavy laden " in all classes 
and ranks and grades of society, from the king 
in his palace to the beggar in his hut. The 
greatest, perhaps, have the most burdens. And 
some there are whose share in the burden of life 
IS very great. Here is one who is suffering in 
body from weakness, or infirmity, or sharp pain ; 
he has his " thorn in the flesh," nor will he be 
free from the anguish until the suffering deepens 
into death, and he is given a merciful release. 
Here is a man bearing the burden of poverty ; 
his whole life a struggle, a hard fight against 
want ; his body worn with toil, and all the nobler 
strivings of his soul crushed and killed because 
he is daily engaged in the endeavour to drive off 
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hunger from his door. Yonder is a mdow in her 
weeds of woe, with a heart buried in her husband's 
grave, where the iron entered into her soul^ and 
forwhoma light has passed from the world forever. 
Here is a wife worse than widowed ; for he nidio 
swore to love her proved unfaithful^and is false to 
his marriage vows. Or shall I speak of a child 
bereft of a parent's care, and left alone to buffet 
^ he best may the waves of this troublesome 
world ; to reach the shore, if strength and nervb 
hold out, or to sink in the stormy waters, if pur- 
pose and courage fail ? Orshall I allude to the mail 
whose '' riches have made to themselves wings, 
and flown away," carrying with them many whom 
he imagined his friends "i for though his honour 
is unstained, yet he finds that the so-called 
friends of his prosperous days, the summer flies 
who buzzed so long as the sun shone, have for- 
saken him in his hour of need, have gone now 
that the chilling blasts of adversity have blowri 
rudely round his head. 

But why single out any special case of troubles 
or sorrow in a world the story of which, like thcJ 
prophet's roll, "is written within and without 
with lamentation and mourning and woe " } 
There are mourners on every hand, and sufferers 
in mind and body and estate; there are the 
disappointed, the feeble, the lonely, the sick, the 
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dying. A ceaseless cry reaches our ears from 
this groaning world. A voice ever sounding 
comes from the sins and sorrows of earth's weary 
ones, which, rebuking our selfishness, appeals to 
our compassion, and enforces the Apostle's ex- 
hortation to sympathy, calling us to "rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep." And how are we to rise up to the 
duty, may I not say the Christian privilege, set 
before us by the Apostle ? It must be by keep- 
ing in mind that we are members one of another. 
" Now," says St. Paul, " ye are the body of Christ, 
and members in particular." If they ** who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians" were all 
baptized with the spirit of love, and if, realizing 
their "high calling of God in Christ Jesus," they 
acted as members one of another, and servants 
of their great Master in heaven, what a change 
would pass over the face of society and of the 
world ! Did all who bear the name of Christ 
awake, under the power of the Holy Ghost, to 
the truth that they are redeemed with the same 
blood, and redeemed that they might be sancti- 
fied with the same Spirit, and sanctified that 
they might become members of the same family, 
and heirs of the same home, there would be a 
foretaste of heaven on earth ; there would be 
an end of quarrels and strife in the family, to 

12 
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divisions and schisms in the Church, to wars and 
conflicts in the world, and to selfish disregard to 
the interests of others. Never would another 
sword be drawn from its scabbard, nor flag of 
war be unfurled, nor city be beleaguered, nor 
fields be reddened with blood of the slain, nor 
the festering dead choke the streets of the town. 
Men would " beat ^heir swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks ; " and the 
only use made of trumpet and drum would be 
to sound the blessed jubilee year of universal 
peace. 

The life, the essence of Christianity is love ; 
and her truest fruits are seen, not in religious 
services and gorgeous ceremonials, but in such 
works as spring from love, from loving God with 
all our heart, and from loving our neighbour as 
ourselves. This " love is the fulfilling of the 
law." It teaches us to " look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others," and to do unto others as we wish to 
be done by. It is such love that enables us 
to understand practically the meaning of the 
Apostle's words, " Whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it ; or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejoice with it." 
No community, indeed, can have individual in- 
terests : the joys and sorrows of each member 
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must affect the entire body. Our lot is so closely- 
blended with that of others, our happiness or 
anxiety, our success or failure, our work and 
prospects, are so intimately connected with those 
around us, that every man must take some share 
of the burden of his neighbour. " No man liveth 
unto himself." It is impossible that any man 
should. Just as in this great country of England 
if one district be disgraced by crime, or sunk in 
poverty, or be wasted by pestilence, the whole 
nation must suffer from the calamity ; or if one 
province be enriched by commercial success, the 
whole country is a gainer by the prosperity of a 
part ; so in the Christian Church there are great 
principles which will never allow us to forget 
that we are " members one of another," and, 
as such, must necessarily " bear one another's 
burdens." And here true religion steps in, and 
transforming inevitable necessity into a holy 
privilege, and adding high motives and a noble 
end, says, " Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep." 

But how are we to bear one another's burdens.^ 
Ah, do you ask t Very readily I answer. By 
sympathy. You can fill your heart with another's 
joy or another's sorrow, and be, as it were, a 
second self to your friend. It is possible by 
sympathy to divide another's trouble, and double 
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another's gladness. And very beautiful are the 
words and deeds of sympathy, and they leave a 
blessing behind. When in some hill country 
the elements have clashed in fearful war, and 
the loud thunder has roared overhead, and the 
lightning has leaped from lurid clouds ; or 
when the gun of the sportsman has rung in 
some lonely and lovely valley, wonderful have 
been the myriad echoes awakened by the sound, 
and strangely musical have they fallen upon the 
ear. But these echoes do not equal in beauty 
those which are aroused in the heart by the tale 
of another's joy or sorrow, when by an instinct 
of Christian love we at once turn to ** rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and to weep with them 
that weep." It has been said, "It should be 
among Christians as among lute-strings, (and is it 
not so with the Head and His members }) when 
one is touched, the others tremble." Such 
sympathy makes us akin to Him whose fellow- 
ship with His people is our chief comfort in 
. sorrow, and of whom we are assured — thank 
God in life's dark hour for the assurance — that 
*' He is touched with a feeling of our infirmities," 
and in all our afflictions is afflicted too. 

But not by sympathy alone, but by active 
deeds, are we to "rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep." The 
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mere passive feeling of compassion is of no more 
worth than the fair blossom on a tree, which 
disappoints expectation, and never turns to 
fruit Give us no such tears as fall upon the 
pages of a novel, or are shed over some romantic 
drama in the play-house. Let sympathy and 
action go hand in hand. 

Bear the burden of another's poverty by 
relieving it Bear the burden of the. erring by 
"restoring such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness." Take the penitent by the hand, and bid 
him rise, and say, "Up, brother, try again." 
Restore the fallen by words of forgiveness and 
hope, and send them on their way rejoicing. 
This, indeed, is Christ-like work ; for He came 
to " seek and to save that which was lost" We 
can all bear burdens. We can bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and forbear them in love. We 
can suffer the hasty word to pass in silence, 
without answering again, or we can meet it 
by "the soft answer which turneth away wrath." 
We can soothe the irritable temper. We can 
smooth the pillow of sickness, and sit beside a 
brother or sister suffering. We can lighten the 
chamber of death by words of hope and heaven, 
and comfort the soul as it goes out into the 
dark valley. Let the weakest, let the humblest. 
Christian remember that he can- take the edge 
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from the sharpness of many a sorrow, and make 
the heart of every mourner glad by his presence* 
Kindly words^ sympathizing attentions, sunny 
smiles, seasonable silence ; watchfulness s^^nst 
wounding another's sensitiveness ; a check placed 
on the ungenerous judgment in your heart, a 
restraint put on the unkind word on your tongue 
— by these simple manifestations of the law of 
love you may carry out the exhortation of the 
Apostle. So doing, the beautiful language of 
Job would be applicable to you, and these words 
might stand for your portrait, one of the most 
beautiful ever painted of man t " When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me ; when the eye 
saw me, it gave witness to me : because I de- 
livered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing 
of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
and I caused the widow^s heart to sing for joy. 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. I was a father to the poor: and the 
cause which I knew not I searched out." Happy 
would it be for ourselves and for others, were we 
to live under the influence of this precept, which 
breathes the very spirit of heaven : " Put on 
therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, longsuffering; forbearing one another, 
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and forgiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave you, 
So also do ye." I ask if it would not be well 
for ourselves, and for all around us, if our homes 
Avould not be the happier, and our daily life 
brighter, if we always strove to act in the spirit 
c^f the words, " Rejoice with them that do re- 
j oice, and weep with them that weep." 

When St. Paul exhorts us to ''bear one 

another's burdens," he adds, " And so fulfil the 

law of Christ." Here is a motive, the divinest, 

"the grandest, as well as the most tender of alL 

*' The law of Christ ! " What was that } The 

law of love and sympathy. This was the law 

of His incarnation, the law of His life, the law 

of His intercourse with men, the law that 

attracted sinners to His feet, to wash them with 

their tears, and which drew the weary and 

heavy-laden to His arms, to be folded in the 

embrace of His love. This was the law to 

which He gave a living illustration in HiSr.obe- 

dience unto death. A Burden-bearer was. the 

Lord Jesus Christ. Let me remind you of some 

of the wondrous statements made concerning 

Him, who, when He came down from heaven, 

came not in splendour and glory, attended by 

a host of angels and heavenly harpers harping 

with their harps ; but who came in the likeness 
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of sinful fleshy in poverty so great that He had 
not where to lay His head; with tears, and 
exceeding sorrow, and nameless ^tgony, that 
He might work out our redemption in blood. 
''Surelyy*" saith the prophet, ^He hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows. . « . . He 
was wounded for our transgression^ and bruised 
for our iniquities.'' Remember how it is written 
again, ** All we like sheep have gone astray ; we 
have turned every one to his own way, and the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us alL" 
Have we not here the very incarnation of the 
law of love ? Was He not, when bruised and 
put to griei^ bearing our burdens ? Whence that 
cry that rose to heaven out of the darkness that 
shrouded the cross : " My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me ? " Was He not bearing 
burdens of sin, mountains of iniquity, which, if 
not placed upon His soul, must have over- 
whelmed us, and crushed us down to the 
nethermost hell ? He was ! He was ! " He 
bare our sins in His pwn body on the tree." 
He died, "the just for the unjust, to bring us 
to God." And does He not now "rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep"? Most assuredly He does. " He delights 
in the prosperity of His servants." " He giveth 
us all things richly to enjoy." " There is joy in 
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His presence over one repenting sinner." Our 
happiness ministers to His gladness even in 
heaven. 

And so He "weeps with them that weep." 
" In all our affliction He is afflicted too.'* Still 
doth He " bear our griefs and carry our sorrows." 
Then in our daily life let us take our burden of 
care, anxious, wearing though it be, and cast it 
all upon Him. He invites the load, "for He 
careth for us." Our burden of sin, let us cast it 
upon Him — heavy, crushing, intolerable, deep, 
dark, damning though it be; for "He is able 
to save to the uttermost all them that come 
unto God by Him." He will forgive it, and 
cover it, and blot out its stains, making "the 
scarlet white as snow, and the crimson as 
wool;" and "as far as the east is from the 
west, so far will He remove our transgressions 
from us." Our burden of sorrow, bitter, poig- 
nant, oppressive though it be, let us cast it 
upon Him, and He will sustain us. "His 
grace shall be sufficient for us : His strength 
shall be made perfect in our weakness." 

In these words for the Christian life, I speak to 
the reader of a willing, winning, pleading Christ 
who, wielding all authority in heaven and in 
earth, is yet your gracious and personal Friend. 
He knows each thought of your heart, knows 
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what your dearest and most intimate friend — 
the wife of your bosom-^oes not knoi^. He 
has ''graven your name on the pakns of His 
hands." He has ^numbered the hairs of your 
head." He has ''put your tears into His 
bottle." He knows your downsitting and your 
uprising. He is acquainted with all your ways t 
nor is there "a word in your tongue, but He 
knoweth it altogether.'* Who in your house- 
hold knows you so well as He ? Who in your 
family cares for you as He does ? or helps you 
as He does ? When you are weak, He inspires 
you with His strength. When you are tempted. 
He opens the door of escape. When you are 
vanquished, He lifts you- up, and, binding up 
your wounds, pours in the wine and oil of true 
consolation. Yes, bending, as you may be, 
under heavy burdens, and laden with manifold 
sins, you will find relief by looking to Christ, 
to Christ, of whom it is said, " Surely He hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows : the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
with His stripes we are healed." 

Aye, brother, and look to Christ not merely 
as your atonement^ but as your, example, " Let 
the same mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus." "Walk in love, as Christ also 
loved us." He has "left us an example" that 
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we should do to others as He has done to us. 
Keep that law of love which is the keeping of 
all law. Brethren, I believe that "love" is in 
God*s sight more than anything beside. Love 
is more to be coveted than eloquence lofty as 
angels' speech ; than knowledge that penetrates 
the deepest mysteries ; than faith that tramples 
death beneath its feet; than hope that is "an 
helmet for the head," and "an anchor for the 
soul." Love is the life of all religion, the 
parent of all godliness, the secret of all fruit- 
fulness, and the only meetness for that world 
where God, who is love, will be all in all. 

Oh, in your daily life, look around you, and 
see what burdens you can bear, what pillows 
you can smooth, what tears you can wipe away, 
what weak hearts you can sustain, what broken 
ones you can bind up, into what wounds you 
can pour the oil and wine of blessed consolation. 
Launch boldly into the ocean of love. "Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep." 
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CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS. 

ONE of the great libels against religion is 
that it tends to make its professors un- 
happy and morose. Godliness is confounded 
with gloom. The devil takes advantage of 
this idea to keep men back from Christ, 
and to give them a distaste for piety. It is 
his great object to associate religion with all 
that is forbidding and austere ; to represent it 
as the enemy of all that is bright, cheerful, 
pleasant, and to be desired. This is a con- 
ception of religion certainly not derived from 
the Testaments, Old or New ; for the Bible is 
never weary of dwelling on the pleasures of 
piety, and on the happiness which it imparts 
to those who choose the service of God in 
preference to that of sin. Wisdom's "ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her, and happy is every one that 
retaineth her." " Godliness has the promise of 
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the life that now is, and of the life Which is 
to come/' This is the burden of the Bible's 
song, and it fills men's ears again and again 
with the music of the strain. The lesson 
needs enforcing. Constituted as men are, with 
a heart naturally at enmity with God, and 
therefore at enmity with His religion, they are 
not prepared to admit as a self-evident truth 
that "the wisdom which cometh down from 
above" is, in a great sense, its own reward. 
They are told that Christ's yoke **is easy," 
and His " burden " « light ; " but they a^ 
also told that the " yoke " and the « burden " 
entail the necessity of surrendering much 
which they think to be good, and of doing 
much which they believe to be hard. They 
jump, therefore, at the conclusion, that what- 
ever advantage in the future the Christian 
life may secure, the present self-denial and 
endurance that it demands are enough to rob 
life of its cheerfulness, and to fill it with gloom. 
I believe it to be very important, for the 
honour of God and the welfare of man, that 
this idea should be refuted, and that both by 
their lips and by their lives Christians should 
show that they are happy and cheerful, sunny 
ind bright. 

In dealing with Christian cheerfulness, I 
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shall dwell on the reasons which every ser- 
vant of God has for a joyous demeanour, for 
maintaining that "merry heart" which Solomon 
says "doeth good like a medicine," and for 
avoiding that "broken spirit" which "drieth 
the bones." 

There is a natural tendency in the Gospel to 
make us happy, and to infuse into the mind a 
calm, deep, and settled gladness. And this 
arises from the sense which it gives of accept- 
ance with God, and from the fear of His anger 
which it takes away. "Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ." " Blessed," says the Psalmist 
— and he knew from his. own experience the 
truth of his words — "Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, and whose sin is covered." 
Joy is the natural consequence of faith in God, 
of rest in His love, of the "peace which passeth 
all understanding," and the "hope which maketh 
not ashamed." The Christian is "filled with 
all joy and peace in believing ; " and whereas 
sin brings with it fear and unrest, religion 
gives gladness of heart which is real, deep, and 
abiding. It draws the sting out of conscience, 
and delivers us not only from the guilt, but 
likewise from the power of sin. It brings 
order and light into the deep, dark chaos of 

13 
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the human soul, i^flliQg its passions, soothing 
its strifes, subduing its inclinations, and intro- 
dudng hanncmy where all was disccml and 
tumult before. If at the time of that great 
change in our life which is known as con- 
verdon, when we feel sin to be a burden and 
a, torment, and long to be delivered from it ; 
when we feel humbled, abased, |ind filled with 
slfamc^ there is deep sorrow, and .remorse, and 
self-accusation ; yet ^* blessed are they who so 
mourn, for thqr shall be comfc^ed ;"' and 
^ they^ who sow in such tears shall reap in 
jjoy." hxA if, as we pass through life, there 
must still be sorrow for our own sin, and for 
the world's forgetfulness of God ; if a shadow 
must often fall on our gladness, and we ^u-e '^ in 
heaviness through manifold temptations ;" y^X, 
can we always rejoice in the great salvation 
and in the consolations of the Word of God., 
Indeed, there is no resting-place, no comfort 
in the many troubles and anxieties of life, but 
in those "exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises " which are all " yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus," and which contain a " word in season " 
for every possible circumstance in which we 
may be placed. The Gospel of Christ is a 
gospel for the sad and sorrowful, the sick and 
the broken-hearted, the oppressed and the cast 
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down. Christ drew to Himself, while He was 
on earth, the weary and heavy laden, the poor 
and the diseased, the sinful and the' hopeless. 
There is a celebrated picture called " Christus 
Consolator," in which Christ is seated as the 
central figure, with love in His eyes, and 
tenderness in His gestures, v/hilst around Him 
is a group of the wretched and despairing, 
the paralysed and the helpless, the lame, the 
blind, and the dumb ; and all faces are turned 
towards Him with the wistful gaze of entreaty 
and of hope. The picture embodies the truth 
of Christ's attraction for the sorrowful. He 
drew all men to Himself^ and He gave to all 
that came healing and rest, comfort and peace. 
He does so still. The poor come, and they 
are made rich in faith, and heirs of a heavenly 
kingdom ; the mourners come, and they are 
given beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness. The anxious come, and 
they are bidden to "be careful for- nothing," to 
"cast all their care upon God;" for every lily 
of the field, and every bird of ^ the air, the one 
by its beauty, and the other by its song, teaches 
us that the "tender mercy" of God is "over all 
His works." The bereaved come, and they are 
told of " death abolished," of- " life and im- 
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mortality brought to light through the Gospel/', 
and of a time when the sainted dead shall be 
restored to our embrace. The dying come, 

• 

and thqr are given strengA to walk calmly 
through "the valley of the shadow of death," 
because they know that the Good Shefdierd 
is hear to loose the silver cord, and break 
the golden bowl at the fountain, because they 
feel that the everlasting arms are beneath, and 
the eternal God their refi:^. Surely with 
such hopes and consolations as the^ the 
Christian ought not ta be gloomy or melan- 
choly; at the very heart of his sadness there 
should be joy; if sorrowful, yet should he 
be always rejoicing ; and, underlying all his 
troubles there should be that "merry heart" 
which, as Solomon says, "doeth good like a 
medicine." 

It has been too much the fashion to con- 
found saintship with sadness. The popular 
idea of the saint is that common to the 
literature and art of the middle ages. The 
mediaeval saint is a man with a pale face and 
wasted form, worn by fasting and austerities, 
whose days are spent in mortification and 
self-inflicted tortures, and whose nights are 
passed in vigils and prayers. He is severe 
and morose, loves solitude and silence ; for 
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him life has no brightness, human fellow^ship 
no joy, and the world is only a place of tears 
and temptation, where it is his melancholy 
destiny to live, and which it is desirable as 
soon as possible to quit 

This conception of the ideal saint is certainly 
not taken from the New Testament I do not 
find that any of the apostles or disciples were 
men of gloomy aspect or morose spirit, or that 
they were enemies to the innocent enjoyments 
of life. They were men who did their work 
manfully and bravely, who went forth to the 
conflicts and sorrows of life with a calm and 
trustful spirit, and who "did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, and having favour with all the people." 
John, and Paul, and Peter, and Barnabas, " the 
son of consolation," must have known that " joy 
of the Lord" which "is the strength of His 
people ;" for their soul had found its rest in 
God ; and the very knowledge that God was 
their strength must have shed a gladness over 
their whole demeanour, sobered, indeed, and 
chastened, but manly and noble and strong 
They had their sorrows as they went forth to 
preach the Gospel of the grace of God, and 
entered the lists against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, but beneath the surface of their 
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sorrow there was peace ; at the l^art of their 
trouble tiiere was joy, a "joy" which "w^s 
'^ unspeakable and full of glory/' Indeed, this 
must .have been the case, since under all cir-^ 
cumstances they were able to pluck from the 
tr^eof life those fair fruits of the Spirit — love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faitfai meekness, temperance. "Full of the 
Holy Ghost," they must haVe carried with 
them wherever they went the sunshine and 
atmosphere of a breezy day, suggestive of 
health, bracing as the gales that blow over 
the: downs, and cheerful as the morning sun 
when it shines in at the window. "Sorrow- 
ful, yet alway rejoicing," was their motto. 
Though "troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed," was their song. 

But how was it with regard to our Divine 
Master, the model and example of the Christian 
life ? Was He not " a Man of sorrows, and 
Acquainted with grief".? Is there not a tra- 
dition in the Church, that though He was often 
seen to weep. He was never seen to smile ? 
Whether this tradition has any real ground to 
stand on is very questionable ; but we cannot 
forget that the Word of God, which is a surer 
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basis of belief than tradition, has said of Christ, 
" God hath anointed Thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above Thy fellows." And we cannot but 
remember that "the Son of man," unlike the. 
stern and ascetic Baptist, "came eating and 
drinking ;" that He sat at the marriage feast, 
walked through the cornfields, and spent the 
close of many a weary day in the quiet com- 
munion of holy friendship in the happy home 
of Bethany. He that spoke of the lily of the 
field, and its beauty ; of the birds of the air, 
and their free and careless life ; He that took 
little children into His arms to bless them, 
must He not have had a tender, winning way 
— a heart that delighted in all the works of 
nature — 

" the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky " ? 

Again, with regard to our Lord, He came 
to redeem the world, to bear its sins, to make 
atonement for transgression, and exhaust the 
w^ges due to our iniquities. In the carrying 
out of such a work. He had peculiar conflicts 
and temptations, very special griefs and an- 
guish. Redemption could only be wrought 
out in tears and blood, in a " soul exceeding 
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sorrowful even unto death/' and an agony so 
great that the cry of ^ a tortured spirit rose up 
to heaven : ^ My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?" The cross must have cast a 
shadow on His path as He ever travelled 
onward through life, till the hour of His bap- 
tism in blood. 

But we, we are the redeemed ; the delivered 
from the bondage of sin and Satan, and from 
the curse of death and hell ; and ours is '^ the 
glorious liberty of the children of God." We 
are heirs of all the promises, and are able to 
"rejoice in hope of the glory of God, the 
^lory to be revealed." Should we not then 
be merry and joyful, showing forth the praises 
of Him who hath "called us out of darkness 
into His marvellous light"? If you proclaim 
liberty in a land of' slaves, the news will fly 
from hill to valley, and from valley to hill. 
At such glad tidings the people will be beside 
themselves with joy, and make forest and 
mountain ring with their triumphant songs. 
And if so, should not we "be glad in the 
Lord," and "rejoice evermore," recording the 
marvellous things that He hath done ; how, 
with "His own right hand and His holy arm," He 
"hath gotten Him the victory"? Surely, as 
we think of all our reasons for praise, we ought 
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with some foretaste of its joys to sing the song 
of heaven : " Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and His Father, to Him be glory and 
dominion, for ever and ever. Amen." 

It may be takep, then, as an axiom, that 
if any man has reason for cheerfulness, the 
Christian is that man. If you take an un- 
polished diamond, and hold it to the light, it 
is clear but dull, and reflects nothing ; whereas, 
if you hold up the stone after it has been cut, 
it glows and sparkles with a thousand rays, 
and seems to burn with many-coloured fires. 
It is a pleasure to see it. Now the difference 
between the diamond uncut and the diamond 
polished is the difference between the cheerful 
and the gloomy Christian. A cheerful, genial 
manner brings pleasure with it, often does good 
like a medicine, inspires courage into the heart 
of fear, and has the effect of a bracing air or 
a healthy walk over the hills on the spirits of 
the anxious and the sad. We all know what 
a difference the manner of a physician makes 
in the sick room ; how a cheerful voice and 
a bright face inspires courage, and does much 
to promote a cure ; while a gloomy demeanour 
and a hopeless aspect depresses the patient. 
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and retards his recovery. \t is Essential iii 
many cases of moral ^nd mental sickness that 
dm clergyman Who enters dfe house of mourn- 
ing to console, or who 'stands by the bed of 
Borrow tb doothei shouldi while charged with 
sympathy, be 'a minister of hope, and not of 
despair, and that his ^ery voice and manner 
should inspire courage, and be fitted to '^lift 
up the hands that hang down, and the feeble 
knees." it is the sdme in all the relations of 
life. There is tiotfiing so gratefol, . so calcu^ 
Ijated to lessen the sorrows that we meet, to 
soothe anxiisty, to banish fear, as a bright and 
happy manner; and few there are who can 
resist the music of a che^efful voice, and the 
sunshine of a cheerful face. So true are the 
words of the wisest of kings and men : " A 
merry heart ^oeth good like a medicine ; but 
a broken spirit drieth the bones." 

The conception of saintliness which connects 
it with melancholy is a parody upon the Gospel 
of peace and hope and joy. The idea has 
doubtless 'gained encouragement from many of 
our popular hymns. They are often too plain- 
tive, and ^too little joyful in tone. They take 
us too much into the wilderness. They are 
frequently but one prolonged sigh in the minor 
key. For instance, what truth is there in such 
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a sentiment as the following, which occurs in 
a well-known hymn by Watts ? — 

'' Lord, what a wretched- land is this, 

That yields us no supply, 
No cheering fruits, no wholesome trees, 

No trees of living joy! 
But pricking thorns through aU the ground, 

And mortal poisons grow, 
And all the rivers that are found 

With dangerous waters flow." 

People sing these verses in churches and chapels 
on the Sunday, and then they go to comfortable 
and happy homes, where God giveth them " all 
things richly to enjoy ; " and their experience 
of the Divine goodness is entirely out of har- 
mony with the doleful words that were on their 
lips but a short time before. Surely the tone 
that breathes through this other hymn is much 
more in accordance with the spirit of the 
Christian life : — 

" Come, let us join our- cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne ; 
Ten thousand thousand are their tongues. 
But all their joys are one." 

I do ndt forget that in Christian cheerfulness 
there is a sobriety which redeems it from levity 
and frivolity — a sobriety which chastens our 
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^irth» and which arises from the knowlec^e of 
our sinfulness and the dishcmour which is con- 
tinually done to God in the world. . And of 
course the Christian has his peculiar griefs, 
which throw a shadow over his gladness^ and 
fill his heart with trouble. Nevertheless the 
normal condition of the Christian should be 
one of cheerfulness of mind ; he can indulge, 
like others, in the play of wit and humour, but 
his wit never hurts or wounds, and his humour 
never stoops to what is low and unworthy. 
There is a forked and lurid lightning that 
darts from the stngry cloud to scathe and kill ; 
there is a lightning which plays tremulously 
round the mountain's head on a summer's eve, 
and which serves but to brighten the gloom 
and to irradiate the darkness. The Christian's 
wit is like the latter ; and while it illuminates 
the gloom, it causes neither pain nor terror. 
No doubt we can all recall the names of 
Christians who, so far from being gloomy or 
morose, were happy and cheerful ; who were 
brave in life's conflicts, and patient under its 
sorrows, and who had a right to a constant 
serenity and sweetness of manner, because they 
had regard to the true and grave side of all 
things, and reached their joys through the door 
of penitence and faith. Such blessedness of 
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sanctified joy differs widely from the mirth 
condemned by Solomon, and concerning which 
he says, " Even in laughter the heart is sorrow- 
ful." Nay, as he says again, " Sorrow is better 
than laughter." " I said of laughter, It is mad, 
and of mirth. What doeth it ? " ** As the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of 
the fool." Or, as the Saviour says, " Woe 
unto you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn 
and weep." This is the laughter of the world 
at its feasts in the house of folly and de- 
bauchery ; it is the merriment that comes from 
the fulness of wine or bread, from the malice 
that triumphs over a foe, or the passions that 
are moved by sensual joys. Such merriment 
is very far removed from Christian cheerfulness, 
which IS quite consistent with laughter and 
buoyancy of heart ; for " there is a time to 
laugh " as well as " a time to weep," a time to 
kill the fatted calf, and call on our household 
to make merry ; there are occasions when our 
mouth may be filled with laughter and our 
tongue with singing. But Christian cheerful- 
ness is rather wont to express itself by a 
constant serenity of countenance and sweet- 
ness of manner and presence of mind. Those 
who are blessed with cheerfulness and joy are 
meek, calm, and composed ; a mild light beams 
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fiofli Acir cyc% and innooent tnitii dwdls on 
Aeir Hf^ and iliaiily \us its rest in their 
hearts. "Theie is cadulaiatioo in Aeir pre- 
sence; and in their ^eedi tiiere are the sweet 
tones of harmomoas aoab; and contentment 
is within didr hooses^ and they tread the earth 
widi the firmness and d^jnity of those who are 
consdoos of possessii^ it^ and keefmig it ond^ ; 
and thqr min|^ widi men like diose who see 
God continuaUjr, and have the light of His 
coimtenance cast iqpon Aeir padu" 

The sum, then, of the whcde matter is this : 
let us cultivate a cheerful ten^ier^ remembering 
that we most honour God by letting it appear 
that our religion ^ves us happiness and peace. 
Why should we ever be gloomy, or melancholy, 
or mourn ? Are we not, as Christians, delivered 
from our fears by the assurance df God's par- 
doning love ? Are we not freed from anxiety 
by the knowledge that ** all things work together 
for our good " ? If our treasures are removed 
from earth, have we not " treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust corrupt, and where 
thieves break not through nor steal " ? Cannot 
God turn every loss into a gain, every affliction 
into a blessing, and make His grace so suffi- 
cient for us, and so perfect His streng^ in our 
weakness, that our peace shall flow like a river, 
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and our path be " like the shining light, which 
shineth, more and more unto the perfect day"? 

If so, we may well carry with us, day by day, 
into duty, amidst conflict and trial, a cheerful, 
joyous, and untroubled spirit ; and let it be seen 
that we understand the meaning of Solomon's 
words, " A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine ; but a broken spirit drieth the bones.'* 

" Oh for a harp of heaven's own gold ! 
Oh for a well-tuned, perfect lyre !. 
That I God's mercies, manifold, 
Might celebrate as I desire. 

Like those who stand. 

With palms in hand. 
Upon the glassy sea of fire ! " 
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RELIGION IN BAIL Y LIFE. 

NO words can express more beautifully 
"the religion of daily life" than those 
of the Apostle Paul addressed to the slaves 
or servants of his day : " Not purloining, but 
showing all good fidelity ; that tfuy may adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things^ 

" To adorn " is to " make lovely, or attrac- 
tive." To " adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things " is to live as becomes the 
Gospel of Christ, it is to " walk worthy of that 
high vocation wherewith we are called." 

Religion is to enter into the life of every 
day, and to bear on everything with which we 
have to do. As the sun shines on the greatest 
things and the least, on hill and dale, sea and 
land, forest and plain ; as his light falls not 
only on the giant pine of the forest, but also 
on the meanest flower of the field, so should 
our religion shine on the smallest duties as well 
as on the noblest occupations of life. And if it 
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does this, then every day, though not a Sunday, 
is a Lord's day ; and every work, though not 
devotional, is a holy work; and whether we offer 
a prayer, or read a Bible chapter, or speak a word 
for Christ ; or whether we go about our daily 
business, regulating a family, teaching a school, 
directing a state, ^weeping a floor, hewing a 
stone, or keeping aca>unts, — ^it is a religious 
work» and we are servants of the Lord Christ. 
What we have' all to bear in mind is this : that 
religion was never meant to be confined to 
certain times and seasons^ to some holy day 
or church festival, tp the house of prayer or 
the solemn assembly, but that it was meant, to 
sanctify common life — the home, the family, 
and the mart. It is intended to enter into ail 
our thoughts, words, and actions, so as to make 
us faithful, diligent, unselfish, and contented, in 
that station of life to which it has pleased 
God to call us. There are many who admire 
the sentiment of religion, who would fain rid 
themselves of its obligations. They like to 
be moved, to be made to weep, to be swept 
away on the tide of some strong sudden emo- 
tion, to be touched, to be elevated, to be 
subdued ; but they shrink from Christ's yoke 
and Christ's burden, and never acquire the 
fixed habit of doing what is right, and of ful- 
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filling their duty towards God and man. They 
forget that faith in Christ is intended to leaven 
the whole life, and to make it better ; to work 
from the inward to the outward, and to prove 
its reality by all kindly affections and all lovely 
and pleasant virtues. The Christian ought to 
be the best father, the best husband, the best 
master, the best servant, the best wife and 
mother and child, the best citizen, and the 
truest friend. It is the quaint saying of Row- 
land Hill — ^a saying as true as it is homely — 
" I would give nothing for the Christianity of a 
man whose very dog and cat were not the better 
for his religion." Any religion which does not 
influence the character, and constrain a man ta. 
"order his conversation aright;" any religioa 
which does not issue in practical duty, which 
does not make the professor follow after what 
is "true and honest and just, what is pure, 
lovely, and of good report," is a. mockery and 
a sham, and will not stand the testing fires of 
the judgment day. What God requires, and 
the world expects, from Christian men and 
women, is goodness, and not profession, — is 
righteousness, and not rapture. Our Chris- 
tianity should touch practical life at all its 
points. What does it profit if we profess to be 
" justified by faith," and notwithstanding give 
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way to sinful passions and bad temper^* to 
indolence and selfishness, to vaait^r or {Hide? 
Or if we yield willingly to what is wrong, is it 
any ektenuation to say that the evil within us 
is too strong to be resisted, and that we cannot 
do the things that we would ? This may be a 
very comfortable, but it is a ypry unworthy, 
theory of Gospel religicxn ; and It must be dis- 
pleasing to God, and dishonouring to the Master 
whom we prc^ess to serve. It is very true that 
we are weak, and God's law is perfect It is 
very true that in many things we all offend. 
But it is also true that religion refuses to bring 
down her standards to our fallen condition. 
She does not so accommodate herself to our 
weakness. She does not in this way stoop to 
conquer. No ! She calls us up to her own 
pure a«d perfect requirements. She insists 
that we "be holy, as God is holy," — "perfect, 
as our Father in heaven is perfect." She 
proclaims that Christ came to " save us from 
our sins," to " redeem us from all iniquity, and 
to purify us unto Himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works ; " and she demands 
that we "keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world." She rebukes the low, selfish, carnal 
idea that redemption is simply a happy con- 
trivance on the part of God to deliver us from 
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hell ; and setting before us an absolute stand- 
ard of perfection, bids us to have " the same 
mind that was in Christ Jesus," and to be 
followers of Him who was without blemish and 
without spot." She does not lower her stand- 
ard of requirements to meet our weakness and 
infirmity — our selfish love of ease and indul- 
gence, our selfish shrinking from pain ; but 
she stands before every man, and though he be 
in the very thickest of the world's temptations 
she says with firm and unwavering voice, " Let 
every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity." Religion is not merely 
intended to beautify the Sabbath, but it is 
meant to cleanse and adorn the daily life. 
Unless it has this power, it is not true. Unless 
the merchant takes it with him into business, 
the statesman to parliament, the soldier to the 
camp, the sailor to sea, the father into his family, 
the servant to the kitchen ; unless men and 
women carry it with them into all their ordinary 
occupations and pleasures, and find in it the 
source of purity and strength, their religion is 
vain. We must try our faith by this test. It 
must be something more than a negative prin- 
ciple ; it must constrain us to do the right, as 
well as to abstain from the wrong ; it must be 
a force and a power in our lives, or it is not 
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that true religion which Christ came to reveal, 
and which He made possible by His death and 
example, Let us be sure of this. The true 
way of " adorning the Gospel of Christ " is by^ 
following Uie example fA Cluifit. His life wv('' 
meant to be tiie pattern of the lives of all thoae 
who call themselves His disdpks. With all 
our reverence for His divioity, k^is evi# lnq> 
in mind, that that life recorded for us %y the 
Evai^elists, diat life of patience, and prayer, 
and humility, and active service was a real 
human life, and that He who led it has .said 
to us, " I have given you an example, that yt 
should do as I have done to you." Christ did 
not come into this world as the angels came, 
on a brief visit, appearing to one or two favoured 
men, and then, His message being delivered, 
returning to the sacred heights from which He 
had descended ; but He was born into the 
world in the likeness of sinful flesh, " made 
of a woman, made under the law." He lived 
for more than thirty years among men ; He 
came into contact with sin and temptation, and 
was " in all points tempted like as we are." 
He was tried by the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ; He hungered, and wept, and thirsted ; 
He felt the enmity of foes and the desertion of 
friends; He recoiled from death, and prayed 
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that " if it were possible, the cup might pass 
from Him ;** and His holy manhood came out 
pure from the fires of temptation. He was 
among, yet " separate from, sinners." And 
because His life was lived under all the con- 
ditions of humanity, it is capable of being a 
pattern to these human lives of ours ; and from 
Him we catch the inspiration by which we are 
able to follow His example ; for through His 
Spirit we become strong, and pure, and true. 
The only way to " adorn the doctrine of 
Christ " is to be Christ-like, and to be filled 
with His Spirit ; for so we shall resist the 
corrupt influence of the world that besets us 
as it beset Him, withstanding the selfishness, 
and the injustice, and the falsehood, and the 
passion that are about us as they were con- 
tinually about Him. Thus we shall walk 
through the fire, and not be burned ; thus we 
shall pass through the waters, and we shall not 
be overwhelmed ; for, trusting in Him, " out of 
weakness we shall be made strong ; " and 
" when the enemy shall come in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him." 

There is nothing that tells on the world like 
a holy life, like consistency of character and 
conduct. The Christian who is " blameless and 
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harmless,'' who lives without rebuke and with- 
out reproach, who ''shines as a light in' the 
world,'' is a luminous go^>el, a living epistle, a 
speaking sermon, a witness to the reality of 
our religion, that cannot be spoken againist 
Such a man may have neither many talents 
nor much learning, nor high rank, nor great 
riches, nor conspicuous power of speaking for 
Christ; but if his life be adom^ witii the 
beauties of holiness," he will break down men's 
ungodly prejudices, and will win them to the 
service of Christ He' will be as it were **a 
~ light shining in a dark place," that breaks the 
gloom around ; and thus he will ** adof n the 
Gospel." For nothing is so beautiful as light, 
nor does anything do its work so quietly and 
unobtrusively. Think of the orbs of heaven. 
" There is neither speech nor language, and 
yet their voice is heard." The day-dawn rises 
mutely in the brightening east ; the morning 
walks forth from the opening clouds ; the fields 
are bathed in the tender lustre ; every dew- 
drop reflects the splendour; and silently one 
by one the mountain-tops are tinted with gold. 
So at eventide the full-orbed moon, coming 
over the brow of the eastern hill, shows her 
fair unclouded face, 

" And o'er the dark her sUvpt mantle throws." 
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and gradually a flood of lustre fills all the 
purple night. And this is done calmly, gently, 
and silently. So softly and yet so swiftly does 
the light flow from the fountains of the day- 
spring, that not a dew-drop is brushed from the 
flower, and not a leaf is disturbed on the tree. 
So should it be with the Christian. Calmly, 
quietly, holily, and unblamably should he walk 
in love ; and by the manifestation of the mind 
of Christ, and by a heavenly conversation, should 
scatter the shadows around, and illumine the 
dark world. 

In these concluding words on "religion in 
daily life," I would gather up the threads of the 
teaching that has been given, and weave it into 
this exhortation : A Christian should be " an 
epistle of Christ, known and read of all men, 
written, not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God, not in tables of stone, but in fleshy 
tables of the heart." Such a " living epistle " 
cannot fail to be understood ; it speaks to the 
common eye, as well as to the common ear ; it is 
not only ready but seen ; and by its humility, its 
loveliness, its gentleness, it appeals to common 
observation, and has an influence far greater 
than words can have. Men cannot see the 
faith which is an inner principle in the soul, 
but they can see those fruits of faith which 
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atactify the every-day life. Thejr may not be 
aUe to understand the motives whidi constrain 
you to live as beii^ n<^ ^^tl^ world) though m 
it ; but they can understand an unselfish course 
of bdiaviour, and they can admire a life that 
ris» superi<nr to the tenqptattons and vanities to 
whidi others succomb. • Ihey may r^;ard as 
impos^le the ideal of tibie Christian life which 
th^ hear set forth froai& the pulpit, but they 
will be compelled to acknowledge its pc^sibility, 
when by your unselfishness, your purity, your 
heavenly-mindedness, your self-sacrifice, you 
translate into action the highest ^iritual motives 
insisted on in the Word of God. Live the 
Christian life, and then it will be seen how real 
and practical are the themes of the preacher's 
discourse. Let men see that in the plain and 
prosaic walks of life, amidst its engrossing 
cares and besetting difficulties and pressing 
trials, religion is no mere beautiful fancy or 
pious dream, but that it is a power that enables 
you to "set your affections on things above," 
and to " do everything in the name of the Lord 
Jesus." They will then perforce confess it to 
be a great reality, and acknowledge that the 
duties which it lays upon us, not only ought to 
be done, but that they can be done to the 
beautifying and ennobling of all our intercourse 
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with men. Show your charity by " putting on 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, longsuffering, forbearing one another 
and forgiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any : even as Christ forgave you, 
so also do ye." Prove your unselfishness by 
" Looking not on your own things, but on the 
things of others ; by bearing others' burdens, 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ." Manifest 
your trust in God by a calm, untroubled, un- 
doubting confidence in His goodness ; and let 
it be seen that you know that " He doeth all 
things well," and that you are assured that "all 
things work together for your good." Make it 
known that grace has a softening power over 
the character, by the exhibition of a sweet, 
gentle, Christ-like temper, by the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight of 
God is of great price." If your life be thus a 
mirror to reflect the graces of your Master's 
character, you cannot help "adorning the Gospel 
of God your Saviour," and making it lovely in 
the eyes of all with whom you come in contact. 
Then men will feel that there is a reality in 
religion ; they will understand the glory and 
the grandeur of a faith which constrains you 
"to live not unto yourself;" to abound in good 
works; to be unworldly and spiritual and pure; 
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ta ibt mida^|| tkt seen and temporal, to love 
the unseen and eternal ; and to <»der your daily 
conversation with a perpetual reference to the 
wiU and wishes of God And wiU not such a 
life bt a daily advoibacy for the Master, whose 
y0u are, and whom you sei%e ? When inen 
aie made to feel tha$ not id€lination but duty 
is the principle of your conduct ; when . they 
hear no unkind or ungenerous word from your 
lips ; when they see that your hands are clean» 
that you scorn the base and hate the untrue, 
and that you resist the temptations to self- 
indulgence and ease and indolence — ^all being 
willingly sacrificed at the command of con- 
science — will they not, " without the word, be 
won by your chaste conversation, coupled with 
fear " ? You may never enter a pulpit, but 
you can preach by the eloquence of a holy life. 
In " the charity that covereth a multitude of 
sins," that ** hopeth all things, and believeth 
all things," and when it can neither hope nor 
believe, yet thinketh no evil," and "suffer- 
eth long, and is kind," you can make piety 
attractive by showing it to be beautiful. By 
the religion that makes the husband loving 
and tender, the wife patient and thoughtful, 
the father and the mother, though firm, yet 
gentle and forbearing, and the children obedient 
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and unselfish, all in their several positions, we 
can " show forth the praises of Him who hath 
called us out of darkness into His marvellous 
light." The Gospel demands from us a piety 
that hallows all the relationships of life ; that 
enters as a sweet savour into all its duties ; 
that is courteous, and generous, and kind ; that 
makes us honest and just in all our dealings, 
banishing the light measure and the scant 
weight ; expelling the sand from the sugar, 
and the water from the milk, — the pride from 
the heart, the dishonest gain from the hand, 
and the lie from the tongue. Our faith cannot 
be worth much, our love of sound doctrine 
cannot be of any value, so long as we do not 
cultivate the moral character, and abhor all 
that is not strictly pure and truthful, checking 
ungoverned passion and intemperate speech ; 
avoiding debt— never buying what we are not 
able to pay for, or making a promise that we 
are not able to fulfil. The devotional feelings 
are all very delightful ; spiritual emotions are 
all very pleasant, and there is a great luxury 
in being raised and lifted up, — in the beating 
of the heart and the leaping of the pulse 
when we hear or read of the hopes and joys 
of the future world ; — but what profit is this, 
if there be an absence of those virtues without 
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itfa is ^iCd, a lifeless |My» k^t^h^ome 

#iaslf. you to ^remember 1^€ tf jioia are 
C^^kns Hl^^aii, you ve tnten^ to.be " ^Mfs 
'\ritoe9^'' b" tl^world, ari^that In ^^r 
honies, yhur dra^bg-roofn% ypvtr cotlntii^- 
lioi»<^ y/bnt entertainments^ }pou am t||^et men 
see t^t ^the king(k>m^<^Ga^ is ^pt mae^t 
and drkik, but righteouscNmt peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost" Thfoi^h yom||Iis living 
** epistles," as weH as thro^h His wmten Woi{j|^ 
%od would speak to the wori^ ; aadgust as you 
^%ould not venture to ccHTurthAj J he ini[|)ired 
tgct, as you would not date to add toHft or 
take from it ; so you are bound to give a true 
interpretation of the Divine mind and will in 
that pure and holy and noble life which it 
becomes you to live as God's witnesses to man- 
kind. If you are really "new creatures in 
Christ Jesus," if you are "God's workmanship," 
th^n I ask, Ought not men to see in your 
character the impress and moulding of the 
Divine hand, and behold in your life a reflection 
of the holiness of God ? It is only thus, by 
following after all that is pure, and noble, and 
unselfish ; by living so as to keep " a conscience 
void of offence toward God and man ; " by 
being " blameless and harmless, the sons of God 
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without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse world," and by abounding in all good 
works ; it is only thus that you can ** adorn 
the doctrine of God your Saviour in all things," 
and manifest the beauty of a Christian profes- 
sion. 

"Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things." 

Our time may be short. Then redeem it for 
God. " For what is your life ? It is even a 
vapour which appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away." 

" A vapour ! " yes ; but let us all remember 
The vapour gives its beauty to the air ; 

It drapes the skies in crimson, blue, and amber. 
And shapes itself in cloudlets bright and fair. 

Then we will;tum our brief life to a glory. 
And make it beautiful with deeds of love ; 

Will steep it in the radiant dyes of heaven, 
In gleam and glow of light from worlds above. 

If life be brief, we will be more in earnest, 
And work for God with all our soul and might ; 

Running with girded loins the race before us, 
Fighting with all our strength the noble fight. 
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nw irfien to heaven is dfawn the earthly ^vapomf 
And we are called to stand before the throne, 
The Master's smile shall form otnr happy guerdon, 
And ne shall hear Hun 9ay, "^ Wdl done I WeU done ! 
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